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SANCTIONS. 


I 
“ C\ANCTIONS ” has been defined by Professor Gilbert 


Murray as “ fence ” or barrier, but in the sense accepted 
in League of Nations discussions is best translated by 
the word “ reprisal.” The fact that “sanctions” may not be 
employed until after an aggression shows how much more 
accurately “‘ reprisal” represents the true meaning. A fence 
or barrier is only useful before a break-through. The habitual 
use of that “reprisal”? would alter the feeling of England to- 
wards the policy “sanctions” now covers. No one, I think, 
will be found bold enough to advocate or support a campaign 
of reprisals (which would differ when of a military character 
only in degree from that of Almeria), though perhaps preening 
their consciences when urging sanctions which were only 
economic fences. 
___ In 1931 twenty-seven persons, Foreign or deputed Ministers 
of their respective States, put their signatures to a published 
document which declared that “it is plain that economic 
recovery is being hindered by lack of confidence in the future 
due to wide-spread anxiety . . . concerning the possibility 
of international war. We are resolutely determined to use the 
machinery of the League to prevent any recourse to violence.” 
_ At that time the League was at the height of its reputation 
and influence, its discussions and decisions were of vital 
interest to Governments throughout the world. The League 
looked on, during 1934 and the first six months of 1935, 
without a quiver of protective emotion at obvious Italian 
preparation of military violence against Abyssinia. The last 
four months of 1935 they spent in considering and organising 
economic violence against Italy. The Italians who thought 
they had a material candle worth fighting for, and who were 
eventually stung to sacrificial pitch by the imposition of 
sanctions (reprisals), were completely successful in attaining 
their military objective. The economic sanctions of the 
League failed to stop aggression, though they had made it 
more difficult and more expensive. 
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In view of the supposed propriety of reverting to this 
weapon should aggression again occur, it is well to record that 
economic violence failed partly through treachery, partly 
through an incomplete encirclement of the aggressor, partly 
through the incomplete circle of the League. It was made 
absolutely clear, moreover, that aggression on one side, and 
sanction (or reprisal) on the other, is an affair of the Great 
Powers alone. None of the smaller nations, who believe, and 
rightly, that Geneva is their only harbour of refuge, were 
capable of leading a crusade against aggression, or of in- 
spiring in their fellows confidence as to the success of any 
such crusade. Owing, therefore, to the unready state of 
Great Britain, to the hesitation of France, to the geographical — 
relativity of Russia, the application of sanctions petered 
gradually out. Nothing now remains of them save an un- 
savoury memory of personal and national intrigue and bribery, 
and certain words and phrases in the Covenant of the League. 
Yet Italy was an almost ideal country and government on 
which to try out the possibility of imposing sanctions on an 
aggressor. She was strong enough to make aggression a 
possibility for herself: as well as a very serious issue to all 
Member States joining in sanctions. She was not strong 
enough to retaliate by a counter general attack. Her land 
frontier was vulnerable, of a total medium length, 
adjacent to those of two of her chief boycotters. Her sea 
frontier was lengthy, and her principal opponent was the 
strongest of the European naval powers to whom the lines of 
communication between herself and her enemy were ideally 
open. She was vulnerably deficient in materials essential to 
the livelihood and power and trade of her people. No better 
chance of exhibiting the possibility, the usefulness, the com- 
pulsive force, the wisdom of sanctions was ever offered—yet 
sanctions are dead, and my suggestion is that they had better 
be buried. 

There are two schools of thought in England on this as on | 
every other political issue. There is much and most skilful 
and most honest propaganda on behalf of sanctionists who 
are chiefly voiced by Lord Cecil, Professor Gilbert Murray, 
Sir A. Zimmern and, chiefly from an additional angle, Lord 
Davies. Any opinion held, any word spoken by Lord Cecil on 
the policy, on the principles, on the uses of the League is to 
be treated with the greatest respect and given the uttermost 
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consideration. But the judgment of any man is fallible, and 
I am convinced in this matter of sanctions that his zeal for 
peace, even at the price of strife, has betrayed his judgment. 
He resembles that eminent agriculturist who cried “ This 
farm shall pay no matter what it costs me.” 

On the side of abolition are to be found the signatories of a 
letter to The Times on April 14th last. The signatories, 
amongst whom are found Mr. Lansbury, Lord Lothian, 
Fischer Williams, Lord Arnold, Lord Hardinge, are of all 
creeds, classes and convictions. They declare that “ the 
sanctionist system will increase the probability of war, turn 
every local war into a world war, and in the end destroy the 
League.” Informed and authoritative opinion seems equally 
divided between the two views. 

Since the conduct of immediate political issues depends on 
the consideration of facts which have arisen or must arise, 
and not on the acceptance of theories however brilliantly 
presented, I briefly record the necessary outstanding events. 
The League, during its lifetime, has been called on to con- 
sider six major cases of international disputes, while nine 
serious differences have been settled by the Hague Court. 
Three of the League cases were decided before the Council by 
the methods of argument and persuasion. In two others (the 
Chaco, and the China-Japanese quarrels) direct war between 
the disputants became the arbiter. Only in one case, that of 
Italy and Abyssinia, was aggression met by sanctions, and 
then sanctions failed. It is obvious that sanctions, reprisals 
after aggression, imposed by and from Europe were not pos- 
sible in the South American and China cases. Sir A. Zimmern, 
a year ago, considered that naval demonstrations would have 
been of use in the Mediterranean to keep Italy out of Abys- 
sinia. Either such displays cause no fear in the aggressor, or 
they mean that British Members of Parliament and French 
Deputies will have to say to their electors, parents of youth, 
‘¢ Give us your child’s health and life, that with them we may 
prevent Japan invading China, or if you do not approve of 
that at least we may stop Bolivia sending peasants to die 
needlessly in the swamps of the Chaco.” Remembering the 
proper hesitation of Parliament and the electorate in 1914— 
what other reply but a negative will the English people give 
in 1937? Is there, moreover, any reason to think that for the 
interests of China or Paraguay France is more bellicose or 
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more enthusiastic than Great Britain? It is possible, as the 
Spanish Civil War shows us, for Dictators to send troops to 
fight for ideas, but even the Dictator is prudent to conceal the 
destination of his cannon fodder, and withhold from them the 
facts of the struggle which they are sent to decide. 

All countries know the impossibility of limiting warfare 
when once started. Every class, every interest, every country, 
every continent may be engulfed in a few days in a horrible 
struggle for existence. No one anywhere is going to respond 
to an appeal which may involve them in such a struggle 
unless they are persuaded that national existence is at stake. 
The use of words such as moral courage, or patriotism or — 
national honour are indeed out of place when employed in 
criticism of inaction based on knowledge of the fact that when 
a high wind is blowing the fire must spread. It seems, more- 
over, to be assumed that in any conflict between aggression 
and sanctions, the latter will assuredly win—and that no 
provision need be made against the defeat of united virtue. 
No consideration even is given to such a contingency. Yet 
defeat is certainly not impossible—is it certainly not improb- 
able? If it is neither impossible nor wholly improbable, it is 
indeed necessary to consider the work involved in “ repressing 
aggression, if necessary, by military sanctions.” No prepara- 
tory step can in practice be taken to organise a League Army 
until the aggressor has got his own invading forces well under 
way, which means in days of aviation the immediate seizure or 
destruction of strategical positions. After delays caused by 
obtaining agreement as to the actual commission of aggres- 
sion there will be further delay in discussion as to the kind of 
economic sanctions to be enforced, and yet further delay as to 
the extension of economic sanctions into military. 

Recalling the length of time wasted in discussing the Saar 
and other similar problems it is not too much to say that 
before the League, in the last resort, had embarked on a 
military sanctions campaign six months at least would have 
passed. Then and only then could international commanders 
and staffs be discussed and settled : number, size, and nature 
of the contingent from each Government; the rendezvous 
for the central force, the utilisation of differing calibres of 
guns, types of rifles, of aeroplanes and of ammunitions, the 
disposal of the various armies and other kindred questions, be 
handled by conferences of officers ill equipped as linguists, 
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and amenable to national and personal jealousies. Meanwhile 
the aggressor, a single unified force prepared in advance for 
his enterprise, would be unopposed in his aggression and have 
consolidated his victory. Many Governments combined to 
resist the Italian advance. I know of no country which has 
proposed to reconquer Abyssinia. So would it be in Europe. 
There are only five or six potential “‘ aggressors ”—looked at 
from every angle of Europe. Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany, Russia, Poland, alone seem able to qualify as such. 
All the smaller Powers can be terrified and coerced by the 
thunder of Olympus. It is the giants for whom the lightning 
is reserved. If one of these greater Powers had determined 
on the hazard of aggression and was not immediately attacked 
by one of its personal rivals single-handed, and defeated, the 
aggressor would have succeeded in his enterprise long before 
the cumbrous machinery of the League had created an inter- 
national army capable of enforcing its belated decrees. The 
creation of an international police is much approved in some 
quarters. Presumably they would be employed to prevent 
petty disturbances on international frontiers. I do not remem- 
ber that these have occurred often enough to justify the annual 
cost of maintaining, and in time of need transporting to the 
scene of action, such troops. If, however, the international 
police are to be sent against an aggressor of the calibre (say) of 
Poland, it means the maintenance of a force of ten to fifteen 
divisions always ready to move. For the League could not 
dare to run the risk of defeat. The whole subject is thrashed 
out in Lord Davies’ Problem of the Twentieth Century, wherein 
his head has supplied the arguments, and his heart has re- 
corded a verdict. It is needless to point out how any mili- 
tary or police reverse would further discredit the League, 
enforce a scramble to seek favour with the victor by deserting 
Geneva, and the peace by goodwill which we all desire would 
be even more unattainable than it seems to be to-day. 

I cannot understand why Lord Cecil and his followers are 
so loath to banish officially that phantom of violence which it 
is as impossible as it is undesirable to recall to life. There 
seems to be no reason for retaining it in, and so many for 
excising it from the Covenant. The mention or the implica- 
tion of force in the Covenant kept the United States out of 
the League, and caused the universality of the League, which 
was the foundation stone of the whole edifice, to be broken 
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at the outset. It was the possibility of ultimate coercion by 
her friends in the League which led France to a refusal of her 
own disarmament at a time when Germany was relatively 
disarmed. Great Britain then was disarming, and Italy had 
declared a readiness to disarm to the lowest point that any 
other country would reduce armaments. That after the Pact 
of Paris for the renunciation of violence as a national policy 
had been signed by all nations, there should remain an inter- 
national obligation to use violence to punish violence seems 
an indefensible anomaly. To remove that anomaly seems to be 
the first logical step towards international reduction of arma- 
ments. As long as it is an obligation under the Covenant that 
each State Member can be called on by the Council to furnish _ 
a military contingent, that State member seems justified in _ 
possessing a force adequate to the duty it may be asked to 
undertake on behalf of the League. 

If the view which I put forward as to potential aggressors 
is correct, the force adequate for the duty must be large. 
But the obligation being withdrawn, the justification ceases 
simultaneously. The first step, though a very short one, 
would have been taken towards disarmament. The place of 
the League in public estimation before the Italian experiment 
in sanctions was undoubtedly low. Geneva was looked on as a 
workshop for the production of theories, rather than as an 
operating theatre where political cures were effected. The 
adoption and enforcement of sanctions changed this estimate 
into one correspondingly too favourable. Since their failure 
Geneva has fallen again too low. The successful discussion by 
the League of the Sandjak of Alexandretta dispute is a timely 
illustration of the value of international intervention by dis- 
cussion, and the possibility of solution (even in extremis) of 
embittered disputes. France and Turkey were near to a rupture 
of diplomatic relations if nothing worse when the reference to 
Geneva showed that a satisfactory solution was feasible at 
the hands of counsellors friendly to both disputants. How 
often during the Great War must not the Austrian Govern- 
ment have regretted they did not yield to Lord Grey’s de- 
mand for a European Conference on the Serajevo murder! If 
Geneva and its Council had then existed Governments would 
have been so habituated to conference that no sense of weak- 
ness, such as Austria felt or feigned, could have been implied 
by an acceptance of Lord Grey’s invitation. 
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Collective security is the aim of the world, and to most 
people in England collective reduction of armaments is the 
most permanent way of obtaining security. If there are no 
offensive arms, there will be no temptation to use them in 
offence. To procure a general assent to the common reduction 
of armaments, a general belief in the sanctity of agreements 
and treaties and pledges has to be created. That seems to me 
to be the most difficult task of all. There can be no sense of 
security until there is an atmosphere of mutual trust. I do 
not see how faith can be born from fear, nor can it grow ina 
climate of suspicion. It is impossible to suggest cast-iron 
remedies for the stifling of resentment, for the banishment of 
ambition, for the mitigation of fear. On the whole the 
English have profited from dealing with emergencies when 
they arise. Since the League cannot provide against aggres- 
sion until all are agreed that it has occurred, since no nation 
can be compelled to take any share in repression of the 
ageressor, since the League circle of disapproval and com- 
pulsion is incomplete and will remain so while sanctions 
(whether as “fences” or as ‘ reprisals’) continue, let us 
accept as facts these obstacles to the ultimate employment of 


violence. 
Cuartes E. HosBuouse. 


II 


I remember, as an undergraduate, being told that no 
one over forty—or at least, spiritually over forty—under- 
stood the idea of Evolution; much the same might be said 
about the idea of the League of Nations. Yet the idea was 
simple. Instead of leaving Europe, or the world, divided 
into two or more armed and mutually hostile alliances, the 
League was to be one great alliance to protect all its members 
alike against war. Only when that protection is assured and 
the fear of war removed, can nations be expected to reduce 
their armaments and to consider in a reasonable spirit any 
mutual concessions which may be needed. Of course the 
League is much more than that, but I think that was the 
root idea. 

Every British government has accepted the principle. 
Every House of Commons has had an immense majority in 
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support of it. But of course there has always been a sub- 
conscious feeling of antagonism to the new thing, openly 
expressed in the more lowbrow newspapers and secretly 
nursed in various influential circles whose thoughts and ambi- 
tions ran naturally in older paths. The recent betrayal of 
Abyssinia by the League Powers, and the apparent unreadi- 
ness of governments to fulfil their obligations have, naturally 
enough, not only disheartened many supporters of the 
League, but also encouraged its old enemies to renew their 
attacks. These have taken the form lately of a series of letters 
in The Times and elsewhere, urging the removal of all “ sanc- 
tions against war,” or at any rate all collective sanctions. 
What the writers really want is often hard to see. Their 
positive views are so extraordinarily diverse. Some few are 
ultra-pacifist ; some merely frightened of Germany; some 
are for militarism and the old diplomacy ; some again, in- 
fluenced very justly by a feeling that in the Peace Treaty and 
afterwards Germany had not been given “a fair deal,” are 
anxious at almost any cost to please her now. 

The mistakes some of them have made are surprising. 
People as well informed as Sir Alfred Hopkinson and Dr. 
Jacks polemise against the League’s supposed claim to ‘‘ im- 
pose its decisions by force.” The Covenant has lain before 
them for eighteen years, and they still imagine that it con- 
tains such a claim! They talk of ‘‘ sanctions” as if “ sanc- 
tions ” were a kind of punishment imposed upon a nation 
because it had been wicked. They are really, of course, as the 
derivation implies, a “ fence” or “ barrier ” for preventing 
war. Again, the letters in The Times were headed “ Concilia- 
tion or Force,” as if the two were alternatives, or as if the 
League did not spend more than nine-tenths of its time and 
energy on co-operation, conciliation and the consideration of 
just claims, and only contemplated the use of force to protect 
the innocent when all other means should have failed. 

But, I fear, in the minds of some of these writers mis- 
apprehension goes deeper than mere ignorance of the Cov- 
enant. They can see that war is a nuisance and wish to keep 
out of it; but they cannot see that aggressive war is a crime. 
They still think it right and proper that a strong nation, wish- 
ing for something it has not got, should take it by waging war 
on a weaker nation, and then put up statues in its market 
place to commemorate a glorious conquest. For them the 
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business of the rest of the world is to “ limit the area ” of the 
war, which is done by seeing that the weaker nation does not 
give too much trouble. Keep it without allies and without 
arms, and the business will soon be over. They welcome 
Germany’s proposed bilateral pacts of non-aggression, by 
which nation A, wishing to attack B, obtains promises from 
C, D, E, etc., that they will not interfere while it does so. 
This is a profound misunderstanding indeed. It is that well- 
known false realism which fails to recognise one of the strong- 
est and most formidable of realities, the human conscience. 
The pure Pacifists stand quite apart from the rest. I 
respect them, but I think they are doing the cause of Peace 
great harm by joining in the campaign of the League’s enemies. 
What are the League “ sanctions” to which they object? 
They are, as stated in the Covenant, a refusal to co-operate 
with a war-maker. International co-operation is the watch- 
word of the League; co-operation between nations for all 
lawful purposes. But if once a nation, member of the League 
or no, refusing arbitration, conciliation or any means of 
peaceful settlement, deliberately resorts to war to gain its 
ends, then, by Article XVI, all members of the League con- 
sider that a crime is being committed against the whole inter- 
national community and refuse to give any help, any supplies, 
any diplomatic countenance to the criminal. Is this contrary 
to the Christian principles of the pacifist ? The simplest issue 
was the selling of oil to Mussolini to enable him to bomb the 
Abyssinians from the air. By the Covenant nations were 
bound not to supply him. The ordinary anti-sanctionists say, 
“ How unfriendly, how unprofitable, how dangerous! For 
if he is not able to conquer Abyssinia without oil supplies, 
he may take on Great Britain as well!” I am not surprised at 
some of them. There are people who like to see strong warlike 
well-prepared armies battering weak nations to bits. But I 
am amazed that any thoughtful Pacifist can think it an act of 
peace to sell Mussolini the oil, and an offence against peace to 
refuse it. The more emphatically the Pacifists oppose military 
sanctions, the more stoutly ought they to support the simple 
Sanction of Non-Co-operation with evil. If fully prepared 
and announced beforehand it would be a strong deterrent. 
The United States is already bound by law not to supply any 
belligerent with the means of war ; if it were clear that the 
whole League, including the British Empire, France, Russia, 
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China and the Little Entente as well as the smaller states were 
firm to refuse supplies, I think even the most ambitious war- 
maker would think twice and thrice before he started a war 
with such a handicap against him. 

The trouble is that, strong though this sanction may be as 
a deterrent, if once the war breaks out it is slow in action. 
Paris or London or Berlin might be bombed to ruins before 
the economic sanctions began to have any effect. Here, then, 
the pure Pacifists must retire to their tents, and the League 
proceed without their help to do its best to stop the war and 
protect the victim. The general principle at present accepted 
is given in Appendix F to the Treaty of Locarno. All members 
of the League must “ co-operate loyally and effectively ” ; 
the boycott will be set up, but the actual fighting will be done 
by those considered for military and geographical reasons 
most suitable, who will, as a matter of fact, be also those most 
directly interested. The great danger to peace in this matter 
is the uncertainty whether, in the general intense hatred of 
war, governments may not shrink from entering upon any 
war whatever, short of an actual invasion of their own 
frontiers. It was that uncertainty that brought about the 
war of 1914; for, if Germany had known beforehand what 
enemies her aggression would bring down upon her, it seems 
almost certain that she would not have made the war. She 
would have agreed to a conference. Such at least is the opinion 
of practically all historians. 

This is the reason and the justification for Regional Pacts. 
If it could really be made sure that an attack on France would 
bring to her aid Great Britain and Russia and France’s other 
allies ; an attack on Great Britain or Czechoslovakia or Den- 
mark the same; and, let us add, an attack on Germany by 
any power a similar group of allies to defend Germany; one 
could be fairly sure of peace in Europe and could begin to 
make effective plans for disarmament and reform. Uncer- 
tainty is the great source of danger, and almost any price is 
worth paying to remove it. Let us not forget the lesson of 
1914. Then it was not “ sanctions,” it was not the League, 
that turned a local conflict into a world war. It was the ab- 
sence of any League, or any prearranged sanctions. 

That, then, is the League method. First, co-operation, 
conciliation, arbitration of differences in all its forms. Next, 
if all these efforts for peace fail, a collective refusal of supplies 
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or “comfort” to the war-maker, coupled with the clear 
statement that, if his aggression continues, it will be met by 
the collective force of many great nations backed by the moral 
and economic support of the whole League. 

What is the alternative which these writers offer? Suppose 
all sanctions were abolished, what should we find? First, 
every nation in Europe would be in terror. The League had 
offered protection to the innocent; that protection would 
now be gone. The only protection would be in arms and allies. 
Each nation would continue to arm up to the limit possible ; 
would collect all the allies it could, and consequently drive 
_those who feared it into a counter-alliance. No grievance 
would be redressed which involved even the slightest sacrifice 
of military power. Then, as the pressure of the armament 
burden became intolerable, would arise the question, as 
inevitable as it is fatal, whether it were not better to choose 
a good moment and strike first. We should be back in the 
position of 1914 but worse. A resentful and ambitious Ger- 
many, anxiously afraid of Russia; a madly ambitious Italy 
claiming the empire of the Mediterranean and the Moslem 
world and naturally afraid of Britain: France in terror of a 
new German attack; Britain vulnerable and unprotected. 

The anti-sanctionists seem to imagine that the removal of 
sanctions would be an act of appeasement. Whom would it 
appease? It would give notice to Germany and Italy—whom 
it is specially intended to conciliate—that they may make any 
war they like and the League will offer no objection ; but at 
the same time it would tell Poland, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Rumania, Jugo-Slavia, Russia and France, that war might be 
let loose upon one or other of them at any moment, and the 
League would give them no help. It would tell Germany her- 
self that, whereas under the League system she would be as 
much protected as France, now she was left open to her terri- 
fied and fairly numerous enemies. I have seen many crazy 
plans for promoting peace, but never one crazier than this. 

“ But,” they will say, “it might bring America back to the 
League.” In the first place, the co-operation of America in 
refusing supplies to a war-maker is already assured ; and as 
for America joining a watered-down League, most of those 
with any knowledge of American opinion have given up that 
expectation long ago. An effective League, a_ successful 
and clearly honest League, might conceivably have some 
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attractions ; but a League which expressly allowed its mem- 
bers to defy the Kellogg Pact, no. 

“ But at least,” they say, “it would bring Germany back 
and make Italy feel happy.” A naive argument indeed! 
“The League was meant to prevent war, but we now find 
that Germany and Italy wish to make war. Let the League 
give up its ill-advised attempt to protect anyone from those 
two powers, and they will be pleased and come back!” Do 
let us think clearly. The League is based on a new conception 
of national sovereignty and national duty: the belief that 
nations owe duties one to another, that they form a society, 
that it is wrong for any nation, merely because it is strong, to — 
insist on being judge in its own cause. Germany and Italy, 
under their present governments, entirely reject this concep- 
tion, and cling to the old conception—not merely pre-League, 
but pre-Christian, and for that matter pre-/A‘schylean—of 
absolute sovereignty, which makes each nation the absolute 
judge of its own actions and duties, and guarantees to each, 
as its special badge of rank and honour, an unlimited right of 
war. To abolish sanctions would be to concede that right, 
and the first condition of any honest League membership is 
its renunciation. 

“ At any rate,” they will say, “ your League system has 
failed. It does not do what it professes to do, and no one can 
trust it. Look at Manchuria, Abyssinia and Spain.” Some of 
them indeed will hardly care to say this. They took in all 
three cases the side of the aggressor. They helped to cause the 
failure, and it is not for them to talk of peace. But the rest 
have a real case. Our answer is: the League failed, peace 
was broken, hideous cruelties were committed and this 
country in particular was dragged through bitter humiliation, 
because the principal governments did not fulfil their engage- 
ments or show ordinary reasonable foresight. Take the 
Abyssinian case as typical. For details I would refer the 
reader to the account in Professor Toynbee’s Annual Survey, _ 
published by Chatham House. 

In 1932 General de Bono broached his plan for the illegal 
and treacherous attack on Abyssinia; in 1933 Mussolini 
agreed to it. In the course of 1933 the French and British 
foreign offices seem to have had knowledge of it. In December 
1934 Mussolini asked the British Foreign Office if we“ had any 
interests in Abyssinia.” In April 1935 representatives of the 
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three governments of Britain, France and Italy met at Stresa 
to “ form a common front ” by clearing away all differences 
of policy that might exist between them. And during all 
those years Laval supported Mussolini’s plan; Sir John 
Simon and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald said not a single word to 
the League Council, gave no hint of warning to Mussolini 
while he was not yet committed to his fatal act, and there was 
still time to deter him. The situation was allowed to grow 
worse and more difficult, though we learn from General De 
Bono’s book that even at the last he had orders to stop if 
Great Britain insisted. But Great Britain did not insist. 

No doubt it will be pleaded that the Abyssinians were 
“only black people”; that Laval had already given the 
Italians 4,000 square miles of French territory in Africa, and 
could not be expected to bother about territory that was not 
French; that Italy had a capital position—now happily 
forfeited—for exercising blackmail on France and Germany 
alternately. Still, without further comment, I think we havea 
right to expect that both this country and France will usually 
conduct their League policy with more firmness, vigilance 
and good faith than that. If not, neither sanctions nor absence 
of sanctions will save us. 

Either of two lessons can be drawn from the Abyssinian 
disaster and its consequences: that our present western 
civilisation, being destitute both of honour and courage, 
cannot defend itself and is not worth defending; or else 
that, warned by this disaster, it should try to do better next 
time. We must remember that all was not failure. The League 
did succeed in passing a unanimous condemnation on the 
ageressor, and an almost unanimous act of sacrifice in imposing 
—clumsily and too late and imperfectly—economic sanctions 
against him. The smaller nations, including Rumania, the 
great oil-producer, were anxious to impose the oil sanction, 
too, the one which would really have been effective. The 
material for a bolder and more honest policy is there if the 
leaders of the League are ready to use it. 

Of course, we have erred in the past by not giving Germany 
a fair deal; by all means let us repair that error by every 
concession that is reasonable, by remedying every grievance 
that can be substantiated. But not by giving her carte blanche 
to destroy any nation she likes as long as, for the time being, 


she lets us alone. 
GILBERT MurRAyY. 


RECOVERY IN “FRANCE: 


FTER Blum and Auriol, Chautemps and Bonnet. 
After Chautemps and Bonnet, who, and what? 

Those of us who have a long and intimate know- 
ledge of French politics can never despair of the future of 
France. The country possesses a resilience which is amazing. 
It may appear to abandon itself completely—to have no 
reactions when it is most seriously misgoverned or menaced 
—and yet, at the critical moment, there is always a surprising 
effort of national redressing. Common sense comes into its 
own again. 

From the beginning of the Blum “ expérience,” it was 
apparent to all judicious observers that failure was inevitable. 
Before many months were over, responsible French statesmen 
were predicting disaster, but were not really opposing. 
Nevertheless, the incredible combination of Communists, 
who do not in the least disguise their revolutionary purpose, 
of Socialists, who are more opportunist but whose doctrines 
are not dissimilar from those of the extremists, and of 
Radicals, who are essentially bourgeois and the most convinced 
supporters of the capitalist system, continued in being for a 
whole year, and the so-called Front Populaire, composed 
of these heterogeneous elements, survived the rudest shocks 
of reality. 

Strange as the Parliamentary alliance was, precarious, 
paradoxical, theoretically impossible, nobody wished to take 
the responsibility of being the first to break it. For it was 
not so much Parliament, which is now becoming a rubber- 
stamp, as the Confédération Générale du Travail that 
mattered. The proletariat had become conscious of itself. 
It had been told by demagogues that it was its turn to govern, 
that it had been oppressed and that now it should be master. 
It believed that there was scarcely any limit to the benefits 
it would receive. The stay-in strikes were merely a foretaste 
of the coming change of ownership. The rich were to be 
dispossessed and the poor were to be enriched. The workers, 
who were thus dictators, are a minority of the nation, though 
the trade union organisations, under the impulse of the 
Front Populaire, increased their membership, it is claimed, 
from about a million to probably five million. Not all 
the workers were willing members; it was easier to pay a 
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pepecaiption than to be at loggerheads with the syndicalist 
leaders, who were rapidly becoming all-powerful. These 
leaders composed a “ Ministry of the Masses” which made 
political pronouncements and expected the Government to 
obey. Quite frankly, the Front Populaire stood for class 
government—and it chose for its symbol the Clenched Fist. 
This salutation, a sign of hatred, was directed against much 
that was traditionally French. Even children were infected, 
as was shown in at least one lamentable incident, by the 
unhappy epidemic of political controversy. 

Now it was surely obvious that the terrible problems 
which faced France in the middle of 1936 could not be solved 
by a policy of division which fanatically ranged Frenchmen 
into two implacable camps. Certainly the Blum Government 
did not create the problems, and it would be highly improper 
to place the responsibility for their existence on the Front 
Populaire. The financiers, the employers, and all the previous 
governments, had displayed a culpable indifference and blind- 
ness to the elementary wants of the workers ; they had been 
warned that serious reforms were necessary in the social and 
economic domains, but they had gone on succeeding each 
other, at short intervals, most of them leaving France a little 
lower than they found her. Something had to be done— 
and that something has still to be done to improve the lot 
of the worker—but it is not by increasing French disunion, 
and by tipping the scales to the other side, that the régime 
will be saved or the worker genuinely benefited. 

The extraordinary lack of understanding of the situation in 
England has been particularly disturbing. Doubtless the 
British Government and Press have been influenced, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, by consideration of international 
policy. Right to the very end, the leading London newspapers 
were assuring their readers that the French Government was 
the strongest for many years. It was, in fact, after the first 
few months, the weakest. If it remained in power, it was 
because the word was passed round that it would be better 
in the long run to let the experiment reach its appointed end. 
If it were interrupted before it was plain for all to see that it 
could not fulfil its promises, then its premature overthrow 
would provide it with an alibi, When it attained the month 
of June, foreseen by political prophets as the ultimate date, 
it was not really overthrown by the Senate—it was merely 
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given the coup de grace by the Senate. A mystique had been 
created before and during last year’s election which, it was 
thought, might be dangerous to smash. The threat that the 
workers would go into the streets, would declare a general 


strike, would, in a word, revolt, was repeated in the public | 


meetings of the Left. A few months ago these threats had 
some substance. Therefore, it was argued, the Blum Govern- 
ment should be allowed to exist until there was general 


disappointment. When the workers were sufficiently dis- — 


illusioned, when the public was thoroughly alarmed, when 
bankruptcy was veritably in sight, then the Government 


would be glad to disappear quietly. This was the burden of | 
many political conversations. M. Blum himself, in inextri- 


cable difficulties, seemed relieved when he was refused “ full 
powers,” and was the first to ask his followers not to do 
anything rash, but to bow to the Constitution. 

The Radicals could, of course, have brought down the 
Government at any time by simply withdrawing their 
Ministers. But their tactics were to refrain from whatever 
might lay them open to the charge of breaking the Front 
Populaire. It may be asked why the Radical Ministers, on 
any principle of ministerial solidarity, do not incur full blame 
for the consequences of the year of Socialist leadership. 
The answer is that, in France, the finest distinctions are drawn, 
and it was only necessary for Radical Ministers (notably M. 


Daladier) to express certain apprehensions from time to | 


time, in order to be regarded as dissociated from the Govern- 
ment’s general policy, while remaining in the Government. 
On the Left M. Blum’s position was rendered untenable by 
the Communists, who, with the Syndicalists, were his worst 
enemies. They did not purport to share responsibilities— 
they had no Ministers in the Government—and they could 
safely push the Government farther than it wished to go, 
taking all the credit for whatever was profitable tothe workers, 
while leaving the discredit of whatever was detrimental to 
the workers, such as the high cost of living, to the Socialists. 
Even when the workers were most unruly and unreasonable, 
it was difficult for the Socialists to resist them. In point of 
fact, the Government was often obliged to refrain from 


governing—that is to say, to avoid a clash it had to sanction | 


illegal activities. On one occasion its police did—at Clichy— 
come into collision with the Communists; there were 
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casualties ; and an attempt was made to turn the anger of 
the workers against the Government. On the whole, the 
Government had too much authority over its presumed 
“enemies,” and not enough over its professed “ friends.” 
Deprived of freedom of movement, as he was, one may well 
wonder why a man as intelligent as M. Léon Blum should 
have consented to form a Cabinet which could hardly 
advance the cause of Socialism and might discredit it. Iron- 
ically, after his resignation, he affirmed in his defence that 
he had preserved social peace. It cannot be doubted that he 
rendered a service to France by a skilful application of the 
brakes. His manceuvring on this terrain commends itself to 
the Radicals and even to the Right. After passions had been 
aroused and illusions fostered, a Government which dreamed 
of taking severe measures for the enforcement of strict 
legality and undemonstrative order would have incurred the 
bitterest resentment. It is even possible to conceive a grave 
civil conflict as a result of a mishandling of the masses. A 
- Government of the Right, or a Government of the Radicals, 
might have been unable to contain and control the excited 
mob. M. Blum, precisely because he is a Socialist, and was 
ready to clench and flourish a dilettante fist in feverish 
meetings, moderated the pace, and gave time for the passions 
_ to burn themselves out. In this respect, therefore, he may be 
said to have rendered a good service to France, though it is a 
service to which he himself can make only the most discreet 
reference. It was M. Blum who, last March, appealed for a 
“ pause,” and it was M. Blum who pleaded for Socialist 
co-operation with M. Chautemps, in a sincere attempt to 
rebuild the broken fiscal machine. 
Joseph Barthélemy, last February, in the Revue de Parts, 
wrote an article which deserves the most earnest attention 
of students of politics, since it shows the inevitable results 
of fanatical political passions in the social domain. As a 
Liberal he deplores the disappearance of liberty. Everywhere 
there is a tendency to employ violence and to take arbitrary 
decisions, and it does not matter whether it is called Commun- 
ism or Fascism or no name at all. France has not escaped. 
It must not, however, be supposed that the Front Populaire 
initiated the policy of suppressing public meetings which, 
in the opinion of the authorities, might provoke disturbances. 
Surely it is entering on a slippery slope to forbid meetings 
W OL. CLI. 22 
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because rival political factions declare their intention of 
creating disorder. The Communists, Syndicalists, and 
Socialists themselves organised monster demonstrations in an 
orgy of parades and speeches, but they put pressure on the 
authorities to forbid manifestations of their opponents even 
in private grounds. It is likewise to be regretted that the 
epithet of “ Fascist ” was fastened on multitudes of French- 
men for no better reason than that they wore collars and 
ties, or went to church on Sundays, and regarded sympa- 
thetically the formation of such political organisations as — 
those of Jacques Doriot and Colonel de la Rocque. Again — 
it should be made clear that it was before the Blum Govern- 
ment came to power that the dissolution of these and similar ~ 
associations was demanded. It may properly be suggested 
that some of the “ Leagues ” behaved foolishly, and that by 
laying stress on an almost military discipline, they provided 
an excuse for the Left. But the truth is that there has never 
yet been a “ Fascist ” menace in France—though it is, of 
course, possible that in certain circumstances Fascism will 
develop. The danger of Communism (though I consider it 
has reached its high-water mark) has always been greater 
than the danger of Fascism. 

The right to work is still more important than the right of 
reunion. Yet not only have there been hundreds of strikes 
of an illegal character, with occupation of workshops (this 
movement had begun when M. Blum formed his Cabinet), 
but workers who did not belong to the syndicates were | 
gravely molested. It was this struggle for the control of 
employment by the syndicates instead of the contractors, 
which was one of the causes of delay of the construction of 
the Paris exhibition, throwing its schedule months behind, 
and jeopardising its success and the good repute of France 
in the eyes of foreign visitors. Nor were decisions given under 
the arbitration law of last year respected if they did not 
satisfy the workers. Although it was negotiated last year 
by the Confédération Générale du Travail and approved by 
the Communist party it did not put an end to stay-in strikes, 
often for trivial motives. 

At present it would seem that comparative calm is restored ; 
agitation has largely died down; and the change-over from 
the Blum Government to the Chautemps Government, de- 
spite all the preliminary rhodomontade, was effected quietly. 
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The fact is that the mystique of 1936 has vanished. The Front 
Populaire, despite the re-shuffling of the personnel of the 
Government by M. Chautemps, holds together rather pre- 
cariously. It may, for aught I dare predict to the contrary, 
have definitely broken up before these comments are printed. 
It will not have escaped notice that M. Chautemps speaks of 
the “ Front Republicain” rather than the “ Front Populaire ” 
—a significant nuance. The Socialists were included in the 
new Radical Cabinet, and agreed to support that Cabinet, 
partly in order to elude condemnation, and partly in accord- 
ance with the French political principle that one good turn 
deserves another. M. Blum took M. Chautemps into his 
Ministry ; therefore M. Chautemps should take M. Blum 
into his Ministry. But this arrangement may be temporary. 
There is an increasing desire on the part of the Radicals to 
turn away from their compromising friends, and the Socialists, 
once the shock of their defeat is safely past, might prefer to 
go into opposition, and later denounce somebody or other 
for a failure which was inherent in their policy. The question 
of a fusion of Communists and Socialists in a single party 
is discussed, and there are signs of its early consummation. 
In that event, the Radicals will be obliged to join up with the 
Centre and Right. 

Did the workers, one may ask, not obtain substantial 
_ advantages during the year ? The doubt that arises is whether 
the advantages are not too substantial—whether they can 
be digested. Take the forty-hour week—or rather the five- 
day week of eight hours a day. There is nothing magical 
about the figures forty, or eight and five. Unless we first 
consider the practical outcome, there is no reason why we 
should not say thirty, or twenty, or even ten. It is excellent 
to reduce the hours of labour. The only point to consider is 
whether a specified working week is feasible, having regard 
to economic conditions, and the customs of the rest of the 
world. This point has not been given the attention it deserves 
in France. The British, rightly or wrongly, consistently 
oppose the forty-hour week at the International Labour 
Office in Geneva. It is not generally accepted. French 
manufacturers therefore found their costs of production 
greatly increased precisely when their trade abroad had 
fallen to its lowest levels, and the franc was held to be too 
dear. They are handicapped by this and other reforms and 
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wonder whether they will not be compelled to close down. 
It may prove that some of the gifts of the Front Populaire 
to the workers are poisoned, and indeed the workers begin to 
suspect them, for their prosperity is conditional on general 
prosperity. With the two devaluations in a single year, 
which have reduced the franc by, let us say, fifty per cent., 
and the consequent rise in the cost of living, what becomes 
of the poor fifteen per cent. increase of workers’ wages? 
Besides, it is necessary to proceed to a mental re-education 
before introducing radical changes. In the United States 
short hours implied quickened production. In France 
they have so far been misunderstood as an invitation to 


idleness. All who are acquainted with factory life in France — 


are aware of a serious slackening in French industry. We are 
far from the once-vaunted gospel of work! 

The cost to the State and to the honest investor of the 
unhappy conduct of finances ever since the war, though it 
recently reached its climax, is incalculable. The Front 
Populaire came in firmly pledged to maintain the parity of 
the franc. It denied that the franc was overvalued in relation 
to world prices. But while it was opposed to devaluation, 
it was likewise opposed to deflation. It spent freely without 
making a sufficient attempt to balance the budget. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary civil expenditure the Socialists—who 
used to vote as a matter of principle against military ex- 
penditure—were compelled to embark on intensive rearma- 
ment. When, despite the pledges, in September 1936 the 
Vincent Auriol franc was substituted for the Poincaré franc, 
everybody agreed that the operation was unavoidable, and 
did not blame the Blum Government, which had the help of 
the United States and Great Britain. Yet we must recall 
that before the war the franc contained 322 milligrammes of 
gold. When M. Poincaré was called in 1926 to save the franc 
he managed in fact to save only 65.5 milligrammes of gold. 


M. Vincent Auriol cut it down to 43-49 milligrammes of gold. © 


That was bad enough, but what was infinitely worse was the 
widespread impression that the franc was doomed to further 
depreciation. In the United States, in England, in Switzer- 
land, in Holland, in Belgium, devaluation had been success- 
fully carried out. It had reduced debts and readjusted costs 
and stimulated trade. Gold poured back into these countries, 
because those who had naturally tried to save their capital by 
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exporting it under the menace of devaluation, were convinced 
that the worst was over. How is it that in France alone 
devaluation brought not the slightest return of confidence ? 
Despite the “ pause” proclaimed by M. Blum, wild speeches 
by his associates in the Front Populaire continually frightened 
the Frenchman. He considered that his money was still 
unsafe at home. Especially imprudent were the projects of 
exchange control, of the beginning of autarchy, of financial 
dictatorship. The three per cent. rente actually fell below 
sixty per cent.—that is to say, 60 francs Auriol, as against 
Ioo pre-war gold fancs. The four-and-a-half per cent. loan 
of March this year, whose interest is guaranteed at the rate 
of the pound or dollar, hovered around ninety. The gold in 
the Banque de France descended rapidly, and the “ war 
chest” which it had always been agreed to guard intact was 
now in peril. The Treasury was empty, and there appeared 
to be no means of legitimately meeting the heavy demands 
on it. The position was desperate, though few people knew 
just how desperate until the Senate declined, after a year’s 
“ expérience,’ to give a free hand to M. Vincent Auriol ; 
and M. Chautemps, taking the place of M. Blum, appealed 
to M. Georges Bonnet, a capable orthodox financial expert, 
to return from the United States, where he was fulfilling a 
special Ambassadorial mission, as Finance Minister. 

_ M. Bonnet immediately did the ablest thing—he told the 
truth. He revealed that less than twenty million francs were 
in hand to meet the month-end requirements of June which 
amounted to 400 million francs. The estimated deficit on 
the Ordinary Budget this year is seven and a half milliards, 
to which is to be added eight and a half milliards of the 
Extraordinary Budget, and nine milliards advances to public 
bodies. Further, over six milliard francs’ worth of bonds 
mature before the end of the year, and the British loan of 
over four milliards is due to be repaid. Altogether, something 
like 35 milliards has to be found. It was also disclosed that the 
stocks of gold had fallen from 3,636 tons in June 1936 to 
2,504 tons in June 1937. The Equalisation Fund had no 
more gold at its disposal with which to support the franc, 
having lost nearly eight milliards in the month of June. 
In face of these results—which it is disingenuous to attribute 
to speculation, though speculators have doubtless availed 
themselves of the conditions—there was nothing for it but 
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to raise the State’s borrowings from the Bank to meet the 
most pressing needs, to create a floating franc with no fixed 
gold content, to effect the most drastic economies, to forbid 
any further unnecessary expenditure, to impose fresh 
taxation both direct and indirect. In short, France must now 
pay for the success of the Socialists and Communists in the 
1936 elections. There are to be no more costly social reforms 
until France has recovered. An effort is to be made to keep 
down prices, but these efforts have generally been unsuccess- _ 
ful in the past, and the tendency will necessarily be upwards. | 

That there will be a redressing I do not doubt. It is to be 


trusted that at last the lesson has been learned that a nation 


cannot permit the domination of a class—whether it be that 
of turbulent workers, of complacent bourgeois, of egotistic 
capitalists—without sooner or later coming to grief. After 
the war French finances should have been at once put in 
order, but the cheerful cry was raised that the “ Boches ” 
would pay. When M. Poincaré endeavoured to reduce the 
debt by taxation, he became unpopular. When M. Laval 
endeavoured to reduce expenditure, he was thrust out of 
office. Parliament has neglected its primary duty of rigidly 
controlling finances, and a policy of facility has been followed. 
It has been followed for at least twenty years. France some- 
how persuaded herself that more can be produced by working 
less, that the State can spend more without asking more from 
the taxpayer. It is to be hoped that these illusions have now 
been thoroughly exploded. France cannot afford to deceive 
herself any more. Paul Reynaud, who has been by far the 
most perspicacious deputy in the present Chamber, points 
out that to suggest that the rich can be made to pay is an 
absurdity, for the deficit of the Treasury is superior to the 
income of the so-called rich. The hour of the “ grande 
pénitence,” long ago predicted by M. Caillaux, has at last 
sounded. The precarious pleasures of prodigality are finished. 
It is to be hoped that the Socialist Congress, which is meeting 
as I write, will have the wisdom to see that to disregard 
the plain laws of capitalism, and to run capitalism badly and 
at a loss, has nothing to do with Socialism as such, and will 
not in the least help their cause. 

The latest speech of M. Paul Reynaud has been praised 
in France according to its merits, and as he sums up the case 
for a complete change of method it is desirable to glance at a 
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“ requisttoire”’ that was applauded even on the Left. The 
tragic result of the false doctrine that the more you spend 
the richer you become, is that all who have saved a little 
money (and that means the bulk of the French people, 
including many workers), rentiers who are living on fixed 
income in francs, functionaries, and wage-earners, have 
once more suffered by the further reduction of the franc. A 
mere change in financial direction, though necessary, will 
itself only give a respite of a few months, and those months 
must be devoted to the solution of the real French problem. 
That problem is to raise the output, to lower the cost of 
production, and to prevent the rise of prices which have put 
France out of economic step with the rest of the world. In 
the past year, to give a single illustration, the German pro- 
_ duction of coal has increased by over fourteen per cent., 

while that of France has diminished by eleven per cent., 
and French imports of foreign coal have increased. The deficit 
on the railways has doubled in a year. Next year, says M. 
Reynaud, it will be necessary to borrow another fifty milliard 
francs. It is grotesque to explain these facts as the conse- 
quence of “ speculation.” 

Assuming that the Front Populaire by methods of con- 
straint had been able to bring back to France the fifty milliards 
of francs that have been expatriated for prudential reasons, 
in what way would that help? With them in the Treasury, 
it might have carried on just a year longer. That is all. 
The situation would not have improved—unless there was 
the miracle which the Front Populaire has always expected. 
Moreover, to coerce capital which has fled the country, there 
must be control of purchases abroad, especially of raw 
materials, and control of the export trade. Happily, France 
has chosen, with Great Britain and the United States, a 
policy of relative liberty, not of economic coercion. 

Those of us who have faith in the possibilities of democracy 
‘look to France for an adequate reaction against the errors of 
the past. I am convinced that France will surmount the 
crisis ; it is imperatively necessary she should do so, for not 
only the social peace of France, but the peace of Europe, 


may depend on a speedy French recovery. 
SistEY HuppLEsTON. 


A LETTER: FROM *PALESTIN=E: 
Wireovalc only a few days after the publication of the 


Royal Commission’s Report it is not easy to assess 

with any precision the effect which it has produced 
on the two sections of the Palestinian population, still less to 
say whether it offers the permanent solution of the Arab- 
Jewish controversy which the Commissioners hope for. 
Palestine has received a shock, and the shock has had a 
salutary effect. That is as much as one can safely assert for 
the moment. 

That the shock was so severe is rather surprising. The idea — 
of partition had been made familiar by repeated forecasts in 
the newspapers, all of which foreshadowed a division of the 
country into independent Arab and Jewish zones by a frontier 
running roughly north-east and south-west, and the main- 
tenance of a restricted British mandate to cover the Holy 
Places and possibly Haifa. A few days before the publication 
of the Report, by what was clearly a leakage at the source, 
the partition proposed was defined with convincing accuracy 
in the Jewish press, and the Arab newspapers reproduced the 
details. Nevertheless, when the appearance of the Report 
confirmed these prognostications both Arabs and Jews were 
considerably staggered, which shows that no hypothesis, 
however confidently advanced, carries quite the same weight 
as the reality. 

One effect of the Report had certainly been reckoned with. 
It had been generally assumed that whatever the Royal 
Commission recommended it would not completely satisfy 
either Arabs or Jews, and the rumours of partition seemed to 
confirm this belief. Broadly speaking, no Arab or Jew wants 
to see the country divided. Each regards the whole of it as 
his by birthright. Residents in Palestine, therefore, and no 
doubt the authorities also, had visualised the repercussion in 
terms of demonstrations, strikes, and possibly disorders. The 
Jews could be counted on to exercise as usual greater dis- 
cipline and restraint than the Arabs, but the Revisionists, 
whose demand is for unrestricted immigration and the 
inclusion of Transjordan in the scope of the National Home, 
might have been expected to show their disgust at the 
frustration of their hopes in a fairly violent manner. On the 
Arab side prompt hostile demonstrations in the towns, 
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accompanied by a general stoppage of business and closing 
of shops, seemed the most likely reaction, to be followed if 
successful by an attempt to spread the movement of protest 
to the country districts, as happened last year. Both the 
police and the military were prepared to cope with such 
disorder as might be expected. The troops were kept standing 
by, and a squadron of the R.A.F. was held ready in Egypt in 
case of need. 

Up to the time of writing these precautions have proved 
entirely superfluous. The country remains calm. There has 
not been a single demonstration ; on the surface not even any 
attempt to agitate public opinion. Newspaper comment, 
though in no case, either Arab or Jewish, does it approve of 
the Report, has been unusually restrained. Speeches in the 
mosques have been moderate in tone. One has a distinct 
impression that a pause has been given to terrorism, at any 
rate for the moment. In a word the country appears sobered 
and temporarily purged of the passions which have been 
distracting it for years. 

In a great measure this is probably due to the weighty 
character of the Report and its drastic proposals. No Arab 
or Jew contests the great competence and authority of the 
Commissioners, the honesty of their intentions, or the pains- 
taking nature of their investigations. All these qualities are 
apparent in the Report, and its solid argumentation and 
convincing pleading have made a strong intellectual appeal, 
which is felt particularly by the Jews. An Arab or Jew may 
_ be appalled or depressed by its sweeping proposals (as indeed 
many are), but he cannot fail to regard them with respect. 
Some Jews have been deeply moved by the evident under- 
standing and sympathy shown by the Commissioners for 
Zionist ideals. Arabs too pay a tribute to their correct 
appreciation of Arab feelings and aspirations. 

This effect alone, however, would not have sufficed to curb 
the terrorists and those who direct or inspire them, and it is 
known that dispositions had been actually taken in some 
Arab quarters to stir up trouble. The reason why they have 
so far not gone beyond the initial stage is no doubt that the 
instigators felt that they would not be successful. The first 
consideration which they had to face was that the mass of 
the Arab population, both fellaheen and townsmen, is in no 
mood at present to support another campaign of violence. 
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The long struggle last summer put a great strain on their 
patience and on their pockets, and they want liberty to work 
for awhile in peace. The fellaheen are just harvesting the best 
durra and barley crop they have seen for years and do not 
want to be disturbed from their labours. The second con- 
sideration was that the Army is ready to take over, a fact of 
which the Arabs are well aware. The British Government has 
said quite plainly that at the first sign of serious disorder the 
country will come under martial law, and the Arabs do not ~ 
believe that in such conditions they would have the easy run _ 
for their money that they had last year. It is commonly © 
believed that one of the first steps of the G.O.C. would be 
to arrest and deport the Mufti. This belief no doubt helped © 
the Higher Arab Committee to decide to refer to the rulers 
of the other Arab countries for advice before pronouncing 
formally on the Royal Commission’s proposals. This at least 
will allow them to gain time. 

Meanwhile all opinions publicly expressed on the Report in 
the newspapers or elsewhere by Jews as well as Arabs register 
disappointment, horror and dismay. These utterances have 
to be discounted to a great extent, for it must be realised that 
at present no recognised spokesman of the Arab cause can 
afford to approve of the Report for fear of being damned as a 
traitor, and the same applies only to a slightly less extent to 
the Jews. It is not easy to guess, however, exactly how far the 
professed dismay is cancelled by a sense of the obvious advan- 
tages which the Report’s recommendations offer to both 
sides, nor how far it is feigned with the object of impressing 
on the Englishman how deeply the Arabs (alternatively the 
Jews) feel themselves hurt by the “ surgical operation ” 
intended. The British Government has only accepted the 
solution advanced by the Commissioners in principle. It may 
be assumed that it is prepared to allow a good deal of latitude 
in settling the details, notably in the actual demarcation of 
the frontier. Hence one can be sure that both Jews and © 
Arabs are preparing themselves for a good round of oriental 
bargaining, and according to tradition are decrying the goods 
offered in the hope of lowering the price they will have to pay. 

Each side has about an equal number of glaring drawbacks 
to find in the partition scheme. Neither, as has been already 
noted, can abide the idea of partition. Apart from that, com- 
plaint is loud among the Arabs against the following points : 
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1. Approximately 300,000 Arabs are to be left in the 
Jewish State, and only 1,250 Jews in the Arab State. 

2. The whole of Galilee, which according to official statistics 
is about 87 per cent. Arab, is to be given to the Jews. 

3. The Holy Places, which, as the Arabs remark, were 
under Moslem control for centuries without Christian or 
Jewish shrines or worshippers suffering the slightest harm or 
indignity, are to be placed under British guardianship in 
order to justify a British enclave, the real purpose of which is 
alleged to be wholly strategic. 

4. The Jews get Haifa, the most important port in the 
country, and half Arab in population. 

5. Jaffa, though left to the Arabs, is to be cut off from the 
Arab State and embedded in the British zone, which will also 
include the Arab towns of Ramle and Lydda. 

6. Thus Arab access to the sea is made indirect and 
precarious. 

7. The Jewish State blocks the direct route to the neigh- 
bouring Arab State of Syria. 

The principal Jewish objections are as follows : 

1. The Jewish State loses its capital, Jerusalem, in which 
all Zionist aspirations centre. (“ Zionism without Zion.’’) 

2. Only one-fifth of the territory of Palestine, and that 
already well colonised, is left to the National Home. 

3. The empty spaces of Southern Palestine, of little use to 
the Arabs, but capable of being fertilised with Jewish capital, 
are denied to Jewry. 

4. The most important Jewish industrial enterprises, the 
Dead Sea potash works, and the Jordan Power Station, 
together with some of the oldest-established Jewish colonies 
in the Upper Jordan valley, are left in the Arab State. 

5. The Jewish State is to be burdened by having to pay a 
substantial subsidy to the Arab State. 

6. Jewish sovereignty is to be restricted for an unstated 
period by the imposition of British control over Haifa and the 
towns of Galilee. 

It is fairly easy to detect in these two catalogues some at 
least of the points which have been registered mainly for 
bargaining purposes. The Arab complaint about difficulty of 
access to the sea and to Syria lacks substance. Communica- 
tions to Jaffa through the British zone will be quite unham- 
pered and provision has also been made for the passage of 
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Arab goods through Haifa in bond. The communications to 
Syria east of the Sea of Galilee are likewise quite adequate. 
The Jews have always vaunted their readiness to assist the 
Arabs financially, so that their resentment at the proposed 
subsidy carries no weight, nor will the relegation beyond the 
Jewish borders of the two industrial plants mentioned be 
felt really deeply. On the other hand the loss of Jerusalem 
is a cruel blow to both Jews and Arabs. It is hard to say 
which of them feels it most, but probably the Jews. Apart 
from this the things which matter most are to the Arabs the _ 
loss of Galilee, and particularly of a town so closely linked ~ 


with the glories of Arab history as Acre; to the Jews the 


squeezing of the National Home into what seems to them a 
mere corner of the Promised Land. 

These are the points which nourish and will continue to 
nourish such opposition as is felt to the scheme on either side. 
On the other hand, judging by private conversations, there 
certainly is appreciation of those advantages which, as the 
Commissioners evidently calculated, will eventually outweigh 
in the minds of both Jews and Arabs the sacrifices which they 
are asked to make. These are, first and foremost, the attain- 
ment for each of national sovereignty, the goal to which each 
has always eagerly aspired. Further, to the Arabs release 
within their own territory of the fear of being swamped by 
the Jews ; to the Jews the certainty of being able to settle 
another two millions or so of their race in the National Home 
without let or hindrance. There are other advantages of a 
less obvious and certain nature to be gleaned from the scheme 
on both sides. It is impossible to estimate at present how far 
the pros weigh against the cons, but I suspect that they count 
for a good deal in the counsels of the leaders and in the heart 
of hearts of many individuals. On their gradual appreciation 
at their full worth depends the acceptance of the plan of 
settlement by both sides. If one side or the other rejects the 
plan and refuses to enter into the proposed treaty arrange- 
ments the British Government will presumably have to fall 
back on the “ palliatives ” recommended in the earlier part 
of the Report. 

Jewish acceptance or rejection of the plan will depend less 
on the feelings of the Palestinian Zionist community than 
on the vote of this year’s Zionist Congress, which meets in 
Ziirich on August 3rd under the chairmanship of Dr. Chaim 
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Weizmann. Here the issue will be fought out by delegates 
from every country in which the Jewish Diaspora is found. 
Some idea of how the parties will be ranged in this debate can 
already be gleaned, for the views of every section of world 
Jewry are reflected in Palestine. The representatives of the 
countries where the Jewish community is subjected to the 
greatest strain, such as Poland, Rumania and Germany, 
appear likely to stand for the Commission’s scheme on the 
ground that it offers a chance of settling a million or so of 
Jews in Palestine in a comparatively short time, thus greatly 
relieving the pressure in these countries. The Jews of the 
Western European countries, and particularly of the U.S.A., 
seem likely to oppose it, partly on idealistic, partly on prac- 
tical grounds. They are strongly opposed to any partition of 
Palestine and argue that there is no sense in trying to estab- 
lish a Jewish State in such a trifling area. They also cling to 
the idea that co-operation with the Arabs is still feasible. 
Since the American Jews contribute the largest share of the 
funds to finance the National Home the weight they carry in 
Zionist councils is always considerable. On broad lines it 
looks as if it would be a fight between East and West. Dr. 
Weizmann is expected to throw his influence on the side of 
acceptance. 

The process of determining the final Arab attitude towards 
the scheme will be lengthier and more complicated. Resolute 
opposition may be expected from the Mufti, whose office and 
authority would be inevitably eclipsed under partition. The 
Mufti commands the machinery which exists for agitation 
in the imams of the mosques, whose religious office to some 
extent shields them from interference by the authorities. He 
also possesses the predominant influence over the organisa- 
tion of town and village committees, which was set up to 
carry on resistance to the Government last year. But he will 
have to be very discreet in making use of both these instru- 
“ments, for at the slightest sign of organised agitation the 
authorities may be expected to act. His hope must lie in the 
resentment of the Arabs of the North at being subjected to 
Jewish dominion. The fellaheen of Galilee have been de- 
scribed by the Royal Commission as “less amenable to political 
incitement than those of Samaria and Judea.” This soft 
impeachment might by skilful insinuation be represented as 
a reproach of which the Galileans would feel compelled to rid 
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themselves by rising in revolt. The Mufti must hope that the 
embers of resentment will smoulder slowly until they suddenly 
leap into flame. Once the flame was kindled repression would 
not be of much use, for the movement would at once gain the © 
sympathy of every Arab in the country, and would make it 
exceedingly difficult for any Arab politician to agree to the 
terms of partition. Galilee and the plain of Acre will have to 
be very carefully watched. 

If, however, agitation can be prevented there is a fair 
chance that the attractions of belonging to an independent 
state with considerable possibilities, and the opportunities 
which it presents for many an ambitious effendi to hold high 
office and gain influence and distinction in government 
service, will eventually swing the Arabs of Palestine towards 
acceptance of the scheme. The secession from the Higher 
Arab Committee of the National Defence Party under the 
leadership of Ragheb Bey Nashashibi, ex-Mayor of Jerusalem, 
was the beginning of the movement, and there are signs that 
it is gaining adherents. 

CuRISTOPHER LumBy. 

Jerusalem. July. 


Pie inisd ELECTIONS AND 
Po oleC ld 


S readers of the Conremporary Review know, two 
distinct questions were recently submitted to the 
Irish electorate: Whether in effect Mr. de Valera 
should have a fresh lease of power and whether the draft 
Constitution, previously approved by a majority of the Dail, 
should become law. To both questions the electorate said 
“yes”; though to neither so decisively as Mr. de Valera’s 
supporters had hoped. Both Fianna Fail, the Government 
Party, and Mr. Cosgrave’s Fine Gail lost some seats formerly 
held, as did the Independents ; while Labour has improved 
its position both positively and still more relatively. Whereas 
before the dissolution the Fianna Fail deputies numbered 
77, they now number 69. Fine Gail is similarly reduced from 
53 to 48, and the Independent group from 12 to 8; while 
official Labour has increased its total from 8 to 13. In 
interpreting these figures, however, it must be borne in mind 
that 6 University seats had in the interval been abolished and 
the total membership of the Dail reduced from 153 to 138. 
The election campaign was singularly free from disorder and 
also, so far as I can learn, from attempts at intimidation. 
The more intransigent Republicans took no active part in 
the business, although it seems probable that support was 
quietly given to Fianna Fail and Labour candidates. 

The most obvious consequence of the poll is that it leaves 
Mr. de Valera once more as in 1932 and to a less extent ever 
since, dependent upon Labour. People have begun to talk 
of the formation of a Coalition Government and, alternatively, 
of another general election. The latter would be both very 
unpopular and unlikely to yield materially different results. 
For the plain fact is that the two chief parties are pretty 
evenly balanced, the first preference votes given to Fianna 
Fail amounting to 599,524, those given to Fine Gail to 461,258, 
to which last figure may fairly be added most of the 131,488 
given to Independent candidates. Once an Irishman has 
chosen his side (which like other people he sometimes does 
for trivial enough reasons) he is very unlikely to leave it, his 
leaders say or do what they may. We have preserved the spirit 
of the clan ; and, as previously we swore by Carson or Red- 
mond, so now we cry “ Up de Valera!” or “‘ Up Cosgrave!” 
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without much thought of the policies they severally 
represent. It is this that explains the long predominance as 
well as the sudden fall and extinction of Irish political parties. 
A great catastrophe or wholly unforeseen event—the famine, 
the divorce proceedings, the World War—was needed to 
destroy the authority of O’Connell, of Parnell, of Redmond. 
And since there is at this time no sign of any such cause of 
disruption, I conclude that Mr. de Valera is safe for another 
term of office, provided he can (as I think he will) come to 
terms with the Labour Party. That Labour will give up its 


present commanding position and risk ultimate loss of — 


independent existence by entering into any coalition is most 


improbable. Both it and Fianna Fail have indeed been + 


proclaiming loudly that no exterior influence will be allowed 
to divert it from its own objectives. But for all that I see 
no reason to think that Labour will not continue to lend its 
parliamentary support to Mr. de Valera, who may thus be 
enabled to rival Mr. Cosgrave’s record of ten years’ con- 
tinuous tenure of the leadership of the Dail. 

With the ballot paper containing the names of candidates 
each elector received another on which to record his opinion 
of the draft Constitution. In this plebiscite, out of an elec- 
torate numbering 1,771,147, 686,042 voted for the draft, 
528,296 against it; over half a million abstained, while 
116,196 were held to have spoiled their voting papers. Some 
of these are reported as having placed crosses impartially 
against the words “ Yes” and “No”; but whether in a 
natural attempt to express their feeling that part of the 
Constitution was excellent and other parts not so good, or 
in sheer bewilderment, who shall say? Some bewilderment 
was indeed excusable ; for I suppose not one in a thousand 
had much notion of what the Constitution contained. One 
cannot but respect Mr. de Valera for having submitted the 
matter to the free vote of the Irish people, instead of relying, 


as he might quite easily have done, upon his majority in the 


last Dail. Yet of all possible questions this was surely the 
least apt for a plebiscite. The draft Constitution lies before 
me as I write in the shape of a stout pamphlet of some 100 
closely printed pages. Much of it is formal and unexception- 
able ; much merely restates existing provisions ; but nearly 
every one of its sixty-three articles, subdivided into I know 
not how many sub-clauses, must be read carefully if one is to 
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understand the purport. Nor will the most careful reading 
always suffice, since constitutional lawyers already dispute 
the interpretation of many vital phrases. 

For my part I shall not pretend to have really mastered 
the whole, nor does the space at my disposal permit me to 
mention more than a few outstanding features. The Preamble 
is notable for affirming in a particularly solemn and striking 
fashion the Christian character of the State and the autoch- 
thonous origin of the new Constitution. “ In the name of the 
Most Holy Trinity, from Whom is all authority and to Whom, 
as our final end, all actions both of men and States must be 
referred, We, the people of Eire . . . do hereby adopt, enact 
and give to ourselves this Constitution.” 

Immediately following are eleven articles devoted to 
general propositions or declarations. Of these the first asserts 
the “ inalienable, indefeasible and sovereign right ” of the 
Irish nation “to choose its own form of government, to 
determine its relations with other nations, and to develop 
its own life, political, economic and cultural, in accordance 
with its own genius and traditions.” Others claim for the 
State ownership in all natural resources, royalties and 
franchises, ‘“‘ subject to estates and interests for the time 
being lawfully vested in any person or body,” and affirm that 
“ the national territory consists of the whole island of Ireland, 
its islands and territorial seas,” while restricting the opera- 
tion of Irish legislation to the existing area of the Free State 
“ pending the re-integration of the national territory.” 

Five articles are grouped under the titles “ Directive 
Principles of Social Policy” and “ Fundamental Rights.” 
These are of particular interest, inasmuch as we shall hardly 
be wrong in taking them to embody Mr. de Valera’s personal 
conception of a State founded upon the principle of Pope 
Leo XIII’s famous Encyclical and on the general lines of 
what is commonly, if not perhaps accurately, described as 
Christian Socialism. The State is to endeavour to secure that 
all citizens may “ through their occupations find means of 
making reasonable provision for their domestic needs ” ; 
that the ownership and control of national resources and 
essential commodities shall be so distributed as to subserve 
the common good ; that the use of credit shall be similarly 
directed; that “the strength and health of workers, men 
and women, and the tender age of children shall not be 
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abused, and that citizens shall not be forced by economic 
necessity to enter avocations unsuited to their sex, age or 
strength.” 

“ All citizens,” Article 40 declares, “shall, as human 
persons, be held equal before the law”; while Article 41 
“ recognises the Family as the natural, primary and funda- 
mental unit group of society” and as “the primary and 
natural educator of the child ”’—principles in pleasant 
contrast with those so violently asserted and enforced by 
certain Continental dictatorships. The Irish State accordingly 
binds itself not to oblige parents ‘‘in violation of their 
conscience and lawful preference to send their children to 


schools established by the State, or to any particular type of © | 


school designated by the State,” and in the provision of State 
aid not to discriminate between schools under the manage- 
ment of different religious denominations. Freedom of 
conscience and the free profession and practice of religion 
are, “ subject to public order and morality,” guaranteed to 
every citizen; and the State, while recognising “ the special 
position of the Holy Catholic Apostolic and Roman Church 
as the guardian of the Faith professed by the great majority 
of the citizens,” guarantees not to endow any religion, or to 
“‘ impose any disabilities, or make any discrimination, on the 
ground of religious profession, belief or status.” 

Inasmuch as “‘ man, in virtue of his rational being, has the 
natural right, antecedent to positive law, to the private 
ownership of external goods,” the State “ guarantees to 
pass no law attempting to abolish the right of private owner- 
ship or the general right to transfer, bequeath, and inherit 
property ”; though it may regulate the exercise of these 
rights in accordance with the “ principles of social justice ” 
and with “ the exigencies of the common good.” 

I have dwelt at some length upon these articles because 
they seem to me, both in the contrast the phraseology offers 


with British legal texts and as marking the generally accepted 


trend of Irish domestic policy, the most significant and per- 
manently important part of the document. The remainder 
appears to contain little that is not either a restatement of 
existing law or the formal ratification of changes for which 
earlier events had prepared us. Unlike the Constitution of 
1922 there is no mention of King, Treaty or Commonwealth ; 
though certain words in Article 29 hint at possible association 
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with other groups or leagues of nations in matters of common 
concern. Thus Mr. de Valera has certainly made good his 
boast that, should a republic be declared to-morrow, not a 
comma in it would have to be changed. The Governor- 
General has already disappeared ; and in his place there is to 
be a President of Ireland elected for seven years by direct 
popular vote. It would appear that the President is to enjoy 
greater discretionary power than his predecessor the Governor- 
General—as much perhaps as the President of the French 
Republic, but certainly much less than the President of the 
United States. But in the exercise of this discretion he is, 
generally speaking, to be advised by a Council of State of 
which, among others, the Head of the Government, the Chief 
Justice and the President of the High Court are to be ex- 
officio members. The head of the Government will in future 
be described not as President of the Executive Council, but 
as Taviseach, and is to be assisted by a lieutenant, nominated 
by him, the Tanaiste. 

An agreeable feature of the Constitution is the restoration 
of a bicameral legislature. The resurrected Senate is to have 
sixty members, eleven nominated by the Taviseach and forty- 
nine elected, of whom six by the Universities and the remain- 
der in a manner to be henceforth determined from panels of 
candidates formed upon a vocational basis. The Senate may 
initiate and amend Bills other than Money Bills, and, when 
unable to agree with the Chamber, will normally have the 
power to delay the enactment of legislation for a period which, 
if my interpretation of the section be correct, may run to 270 
days from the day upon which the Bill in question is sent up 
by the Dail. Thus it will no longer be possible, as it now is, 
for Irish citizens to wake up any morning to discover from 
their newspapers that some revolutionary proposal has the 
day before been introduced and passed through all stages in 
the Dail, and, having automatically received the signature of 
the Chairman of that body, has already become law. The 
Referendum, somewhat hastily abolished by Mr. Cosgrave’s 
Ministry in 1927, is also restored ; the President, on receipt 
of a Petition in the form prescribed, being required, after 
consulting the Council of State, to decide whether in the case 
of any Bill “ deemed to have been passed by both Houses ” 
the will of the people ought in this manner to be ascertained ; 
and every proposal for the amendment of the Constitution 
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must, after the lapse of three years from the date upon which 
the first President takes office, be submitted to Referendum. 

Quite obviously, there are some things here which old- 
fashioned persons like myself find not at all to their taste— 
notably the omission (already mentioned) of all reference to 
Crown and Commonwealth. But “ even in this matter,” to 
use a characteristic phrase of Mr. Gladstone, “I find many 
relative consolations.” The acceptance of the Constitution 
removes the last excuse for the existence of extra-constitu- 
tional factions, such as that of the extreme Republicans or | 
that headed by Mr. de Valera himself from 1923 to 1927. No ~ 
one can now pretend that any part of our machinery of 
government has been forced upon us by external power. 

A long-cherished objective having been thus achieved, one 
may reasonably hope that more cordial relations will gradu- 
ally be established between our nearest neighbours and 
ourselves. From the unhappy entanglement over Land 
Annuity and other payments I confess I see no issue, unless 
both parties can at length be brought to an agreed scheme of 
arbitration. Still less do I see any hope of ending Partition, 
for everything that has been done during the past five years 
has widened the gulf between North and South; and until 
some understanding is reached in that capital matter, Dublin 
and Westminster, whenever they sup together, will use long 
spoons. But this does not mean that all co-operation is 
excluded. Rightly or wrongly (and on no point has the 
Fianna Fail administration been more severely attacked in 
Ireland) the present Government of the Free State has 
followed the British lead both in the Abyssinian and the 
Spanish business; and in the papers which published the final 
results of the General Election there appeared also the news 
of the double crossing of the Atlantic to and from the 
new airport on the Shannon, established and maintained by 
the Irish taxpayer in collaboration with Imperial Airways 
and the competent authorities in the United States of America. — 
In this event one may surely see a symbol of those forces 
which, despite so many causes of resentment and disagree- 
ment, are always working to bring together the people of these 
two motherlands as those also who, sprung from the blood of 
both, inhabit the great continent called in the Gaelic tongue 
the New Island. 

Hucu A. Law. 


INDEPENDENT EGYPT. 


OR the first time in her modern history Egypt stands 

to-day acknowledged by the world as an independent 

state and her young King, who attains his majority 
this month, will assume his high responsibilities under 
auspices vouchsafed to none of his predecessors. The realisa- 
tion of Egyptian national aspirations has been unexpected, 
alike in the rapidity and in the completeness of the achieve- 
ment. Eighteen months ago the prospect of a settle- 
ment of the relations between Britain and Egypt and of 
the disappearance, with the willing assent of the Powers, of 
the privileged position of foreigners appeared as remote as 
ever. 

The British and Egyptian Governments still seemed 
irreconcilable over the military clauses and the Sudan, 
both stumbling-blocks in the six abortive post-war attempts 
to solve the Anglo-Egyptian problem. The Powers still 
opposed the surrender of foreign privileges, without guaran- 
tees inacceptable to Egypt as merely replacing one form 
of “ Capitulation” by another.* Yet, within five months 
of the death of King Fuad (March 28th, 1936), a Treaty 
of Alliance settling all controversial points between Britain 
and Egypt had been signed. Another nine months and the 
twelve Capitulatory Powers had approved a Convention 
abolishing the Capitulationst and merging the Mixed in the 
national jurisdiction after a transition period. Eighteen days 
later (May 26th, 1937) came what the Egyptian people regard- 
ed as the crowning act in the recognition of their country as 
an independent sovereign state—Egypt’s admission to the 
League of Nations. 

For this sweeping and rapid transformation Italian policy 
in the Mediterranean and the Red Sea is entirely responsible. 
Nothing could have brought home to both Britain and Egypt 
in more striking degree the dangers of the situation and the 
expediency of meeting one another’s needs—needs which in 


* The “ Capitulations ” were the agreements under which foreigners residing in the 
Ottoman Dominions enjoyed special privileges. They were so called because these 
privileges were grouped in “ Capitula” or headings. 

+ The earliest Capitulations now abolished were granted in 1535 to France, in 1540 
to Italy (Venice), in 1580 to England, and in 1612 to Holland. The other Capitulatory 
Powers are Belgium, Greece, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and the 


United States. 
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reality are identical—than the massing of Italian troops on 
the Egypto-Libyan frontier and the prearranged invasion of 
Ethiopia. Like the British decision to rearm, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty is the direct result of Mussolini’s “ venture 
in colonisation,” while the Montreux Convention settling 
the Capitulations question is but the logical consequence of 
both. 

Until the Treaty was signed the internal régime and inter- 
national relations of Egypt were regulated by the Declaration 
of February 28th, 1922. This abolished the Protectorate 
proclaimed in December 1914 and recognised Egypt as an 
independent sovereign state, subject to Britain’s reservation, 
for her own absolute discretion, of four questions—the safe- 
guarding of Imperial communications, the protection of 
foreign interests, the defence of Egypt against aggression 
from without, and the Sudan. This Declaration established 
in reality a veiled Protectorate. Foreign enterprise had become 
such an integral part of Egyptian life that no branch of 
Egyptian activity could be regarded as not affecting a 
foreign interest. The internal autonomy conferred on Egypt 
thus became limited by Britain’s power to intervene at any 
time in defence of some Imperial or foreign interest. 

Moreover, Egypt’s fiscal, legislative and judicial powers 
were circumscribed by the operation of the Capitulations and 
the Mixed Tribunals. The Capitulations exempted foreigners 
from taxation unless unanimously accepted by the Powers, 
from arrest or domiciliary search without the consent of 
their Consuls, and from local jurisdictions. Their existence 
undoubtedly occasioned a higher standard of administration 
than would otherwise have been the case—to the advantage 
of both Egyptians and foreigners—and has definitely pro- 
tected the indigenous population from arbitrary taxation 
and made Egypt one of the lowest-taxed countries on the 
Mediterranean. Nevertheless, by creating an imperium in 
imperto as regards the position of foreigners, they have — 
unquestionably constituted an encroachment on the sov- 
ereignty of the country. One can, therefore, understand that 
their continued existence became anathema to the more 
nationalist elements. 

The Mixed Tribunals are in a different category for, 
although deriving from the Capitulations, they are an 
integral part of the Egyptian judicial machinery, delivering 
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judgments in the name of the sovereign. They owe their 
creation to the liberal interpretation which Egypt, owing to 
the keenness for foreign co-operation, has given to Capitu- 
latory privilege. By the middle of the nineteenth century 
such abuses had crept in that, on the proposal of Nubar 
Pasha—* the one statesman Egypt has known since the days 
of Joseph ”’—the assent of the Powers was sought to a system 
of mixed courts “to protect the Government and ensure 
justice to the people in their dealings with foreigners.” In 
1875 there were established the “‘ Tribunaux de la Réforme,” 
known as the Mixed Tribunals, on which all Capitulatory 
Powers and Egypt were represented and each bench of which 
had a majority of foreign judges. 

The Mixed Tribunals deal with civil and commercial 
matters between foreigners and Egyptians and between 
foreigners of different nationality, and with all real estate 
actions, except between Egyptians. The Consular Courts 
retained jurisdiction only in criminal matters where a foreigner 
was defendant and in civil, commercial and personal status 
matters between foreigners of the same nationality. All 
legislation, except fiscal, had to receive the assent of the 
Mixed Courts for application to foreigners. “ Next to the 
Roman Church the most successful international institution 
in history,’ the Mixed Tribunals have played a decisive 
part in the development of modern Egypt. Egyptians may 
yet rue the day when they insisted on the disintegration of 
an organisation which, in the words of the man whom they 
hail as “‘ the maker of independent Egypt,” Saad Zaghlul 
Pasha, is the keystone of the arch of the country’s economic 
edifice. 

For Britain the outstanding feature of the Treaty is that 
she at last secures a legal justification for keeping troops on 
Egyptian soil. Concentrated in the Suez Canal zone, where 
the Egyptian Government will create all necessary barracks 
and amenities, the garrison, thanks to strategic roads and 
railway extensions which Egypt is to provide, will be more 
mobile than it has ever been before. The Alliance gives 
Britain a right of re-entry and, in time of war, all facilities 
on Egyptian soil. 

To Egypt the Treaty is important because the “ Army of 
Occupation” and the remaining “ Adviserships,” both 
offensive to national dignity, disappear; the presence of a 
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British garrison becomes a matter for agreement between the 
Kings of England and Egypt ; she has the right to create a 
modern army to be trained by a British mission and equipped 
like the British Army, and the embargo is removed on rela- 
tions with, and the stationing of Egyptian troops in, the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, a double disability which has 
rankled in the Egyptian mind ever since its introduction 
after the assassination of the Sirdar in November 1924. 

At Montreux, where for the first time in history Egypt met 
the Powers on equal terms, she secured the complete aboli- 
tion of the Capitulations, the transfer of consular jurisdiction 
over foreigners to the Mixed Tribunals, her liberty to legis- 
late and the cession, at the end of twelve years, of the entire 
mixed jurisdiction to the national courts. Any Power can, 
however, choose whether or not to retain with its Consular 
Courts the personal status matters of its subjects. But as no 
Consular Court can be maintained after the transition period, 
this will entail the transfer at that date of all foreign personal 
status matters to the Native Courts. 

Were Egyptian nationals subject to the same jurisdiction 
in this respect there could be no reasonable objection to such 
a course. The personal status of Egyptians is, however, 
reserved for special religious courts and all attempts to unify 
these special jurisdictions under the Native Courts have so 
far failed. It would therefore seem but reasonable that until 
national personal status matters are subject to the national 
courts foreigners shall be left to their own Consular Courts in 
this respect. 

During the transition period the principle of foreign 
majorities on the benches will be maintained in the Court of 
Appeal, where twelve out of a total of twenty counsellors 
will be foreigners, including the President. In the lower 
courts, however, Egyptians will fill all vacancies, but the 
Egyptian Government undertake that the proportion of 
foreign judges shall never fall below one-third of the total. 
The continued application is thus assured of the principles of 
mixed jurisprudence, which have been the guarantee on which 
£450,000,000 foreign capital has come into the country. On 
the other hand the Egyptianisation of the lower courts will 
provide a nucleus of Egyptians, trained in intricate mixed 
procedure and jurisprudence, to reinforce the Native Courts 
when these eventually absorb the Mixed Jurisdiction. The 
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transition period affords ample time for foreign capitalists 
either to prepare for the new judicial régime, which will come 
into operation in 1949, or else to arrange for the withdrawal 
of their investments. 

The Egyptian Government has undertaken that no embargo 
‘is to be placed on the re-export of foreign capital, that the 
Mixed Tribunals shall continue in jurisdiction over all Egyptian 
Limited Liability Companies with foreign interests already 
incorporated, with the exception of those whose statutes 
stipulate for the national jurisdiction, as well as over all 
bankruptcies with a foreign interest, and also that no Govern- 
ment or municipal contract shall compel acceptance of the 
national jurisdiction. It was further agreed that during the 
transition period legislation, to which foreigners would be 
subject, would not be incompatible with the principles 
generally adopted in modern legislation and, particularly 
with regard to legislation of a fiscal character, that it would 
not discriminate against foreigners, the Egyptian Government 
adding the assurance that this limitation to the transition 
period did not imply any intention to adopt a different policy 
after that period. 

The continuation of the activities of the very important 
educational, charitable and medical institutions established 
by Britain, the United States, France, Italy and Holland was 
officially assured while further guarantees were afforded the 
foreign communities by the agreement that the Procureur 
Général, in whom will vest the administration of the penal 
jurisdiction over foreigners, would continue to be a foreigner 
with a foreign deputy enjoying full powers with regard to 
the conditions of detention of foreigners, whether in prisons, 
asylums or elsewhere, of domiciliary search, etc., special 
provision being made for deportation, extradition and com- 
mutation and execution of capital sentences. 

The legal definition, for the purposes of the Convention, of 
what is a foreigner, proved a delicate matter. Here, religious, 
political and racial considerations brought about the only 
serious clash the conference experienced. The nationals of all 
the Powers signatory to the Convention will naturally come 
within the jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals as also those 
of Austria, Germany and Hungary (pre-war Capitulatory 
countries),* Switzerland, which has always been treated as 

* Who lost their Capitulations by the Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain. 
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such, and Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia 
(former portions of Capitulatory States). But it was the 
question of “ protected” subjects, mostly former sub- 
jects of the Ottoman Dominions and coreligionists of the 
Egyptians, which caused the controversy. Egypt’s objection 
to the practice, followed by some Powers since earlier times, 
of granting protection to Egyptian subjects, often for services 
rendered by them or their families, received complete satis- 
faction. Henceforward no Egyptian national can be protected 
by any foreign Power. 

In the case of non-Egyptians a compromise was reached 
satisfying the susceptibilities of all parties. Foreign subjects 
belonging to one of the religions for which special personal 
status courts exist will continue to be judged by these courts 
in such matters but may decide for either Mixed or Native 
jurisdiction in civil and commercial matters. Syrian, Lebanese, 
Palestinian and Transjordanian subjects, although now 
subjects of Mandatory Powers, will, as former Ottoman 
subjects, continue to be amenable to the national jurisdiction 
in civil and penal matters. Subjects of other Mandated 
Territories will be treated like the subjects of their respective 
Mandatories. 

To sum up, in neither the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty nor the 
Montreux Convention has there been any sacrifice of any 
essential Imperial or foreign interest. The settlement em- 
bodies all that could reasonably be asked of a country whose 
independent sovereign status had been recognised; and 
Egypt has received all the consideration which her readiness 
throughout to recognise realities entitled her to expect. 

Egypt’s first obligation now is to provide funds for the 
implementation of the Treaty of Alliance. The reorganisation 
of the army on the basis of a division equipped with the most 
modern appliances will cost every penny of {6,000,000. The 
endowment of the country with adequate air-defence will 
require a million or so in capital outlay, and the roads, bridges © 
and railway extensions another (3,000,000. To this must be 
added barrack accommodation for the troops on the Canal, 
the cost of which has not yet even been estimated. Further- 
more the annual maintenance expense is certain to prove very 
heavy. Egypt will find that independence is no cheap matter. 
The necessary money will be forthcoming, but the ques- 
tion will be how to raise it without prejudicing economic 
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development of the country which is dependent on low taxa- 
tion. Possibly the best means for providing the capital 
required will be a public loan so as to spread the burden as 
wide as possible. With a revenue of thirty-six millions and a 
reserve of about the same figure this should not be difficult. 

The next obligation is to create the efficient administration 
rendered essential by the assumption of full responsibility for 
the protection of foreigners and the guarantee of no dis- 
criminatory treatment. Here the difficulty is that the 
material the schools are turning out is most inadequately 
equipped both in knowledge and character, whether for 
administrative, technical or commercial employment, and a 
serious problem of unemployment threatens. A radical 
change in educational policy is imperative both to reduce the 
quantity which annually emerges from the various colleges, 
and to improve the quality of those from whom must be 
recruited the administrators, industrialists and business men 
of the future. 

Although the obligation to employ foreigners in key 
positions disappears, Egypt will still need foreign assistance. 
There are many important directions in which Egyptian 
experience will require expert advice. Egypt would do well 
to make use of her new liberty to call on those outside, who 
could assist her invaluably in preparing to meet the great 
responsibilities she has now assumed towards the world. 
Without such foreign assistance and a radical change in 
educational policy Egypt will not be able to fulfil her obliga- 
tions. But, above all, Egypt needs a period of political 
tranquillity to permit her leaders to concentrate on the work 
of implementation instead of, as in the past, dissipating their 
time and energies in combating political intrigues. It is in this 
respect that the change in sovereign will probably be most 
perceptible. 

The late King Fuad was an extremely able ruler. Thanks 
to him Egypt made remarkable social, cultural and economic 
progress. The astutest politician in the land, he had a know- 
ledge of affairs and a comprehension of the character and 
psychology of his people, which made him a factor with whom 
it was always prudent to reckon. His death was sadly prema- 
ture, for he left as heir a son, barely sixteen years of age, whose 
education had been much neglected and whose acquaintance 
with the world was practically nil. A few months before his 
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father’s death Prince Faruk was sent to England to prepare 
for a course of education on English lines. Scarcely had he 
settled down to his new life than he had to return to Egypt 
to accomplish the various duties which succession to a throne 
imposes, even on a minor. A Regency Council has since then 
dealt with the affairs of state. But although advantage has 
been taken of the few months remaining of his minority to 
extend his knowledge, the young King comes of age unfairly 
handicapped for his responsible duties. 

King Fuad was a great realist and he would certainly have 
turned his face against any policy calculated to impede the 
work which the Treaty and the Convention lay upon his 
country. His son, a charming young man with all his father’s 
intellectual curiosity, will surely make good in time. But for 
the moment, a most vital moment in Egypt’s history, he is 
so inexperienced in the world and in men that there is a danger 
that, unless he is carefully guided, he may become the uncon- 
scious tool of self-seeking politicians. 

The key to the situation lies clearly in the hands of the 
political leaders. If they place their country’s interests first 
all will be well. If they seek only personal or party interests, 
a catastrophe may well result. The ideal arrangement would, 
of course, be a political truce. For this a precedent exists in 
the “ united front ” which signed the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. 
But as a political observer tritely remarked, the parties were 
only “united in front.” All the personal jealousy and 
animosity, which have obstructed Egypt’s progress in the 
past, still lurked in the background. Repeatedly the front 
line was threatened and the relations to-day between the 
minority leaders and the Wafd* and between the minority 
leaders themselves make any entente improbable, if not 
impossible. 

Chastened by a six-year sojourn in the political wilderness, 
the Wafd has displayed recently such practical good sense 
that, now that it has achieved the summit of the national — 
aspirations, the sundering of Egypt’s international fetters, it 
is scarcely likely to provoke a situation which might make it 
impossible for it to fulfil the obligations for the execution of 
which it has assumed no slight personal responsibility. On 


* The Wafd is the party founded under Saad Zaghlul Pasha after the Armistice to 
fight for Egyptian Independence. It returned to office in the spring of 1936 with an 
overwhelming majority. 
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the other hand the minority parties have no advantage to 
gain from leaving the Wafd to work out its own salvation. 
Under normal conditions such a course would probably mean 
a turn of the tide in favour of the opposition. But the present 
opposition knows it has no real following in the country and 
that the Wafd has such a hold on the imagination of the 
masses that a free election must always give it the majority. 

In these circumstances there is a wholesome fear that 
certain minority leaders may be tempted to try and provoke, 
by working through the Palace, a situation entailing another 
suspension of parliamentary life. No national interest would 
to-day justify a coup d’état. But it would be the only hope for 
some to regain the office they so covet. There is, however, one 
factor to steady the situation—British influence. Britain can 
no longer intervene to prevent a crisis which she apprehends. 
But as an ally Britain can advise. It was British advice which 
helped Egypt to reach the agreement at Montreux, a fact 
which Egyptians gratefully acknowledge. In the coming 
months British counsel, judiciously offered, and accepted in 
the spirit in which it is offered, may well be the factor to keep 
the Egyptian ship of state on an even keel and enable Egypt, 
while fulfilling her obligations, to continue along the path of 
prosperous development, which all who signed the Montreux 
Convention sincerely desire to see her take. 

Artuur MERTON. 


July 1937. 


A GENEROUS NUTRITION POLICY. 


HAT is this Generous Nutrition Policy about which 

V \) we have heard so much lately ? Whom will it benefit ? 
Who will pay for it? How will effect be given to it? 

What repercussions will it have upon other things? Those 
are some of the questions which must be considered. A policy 
with such a name has a very attractive sound. Nobody is 
going to say that anybody ought to be under-nourished. 
We have it on the authority of the Potato Marketing Board 
that about one person in four is living on or below the border- 
line of poverty. That is a dreadful state of affairs and it will 


perhaps come as a shock to those who were under the 


impression that the present Government has brought us to 
a state of abounding prosperity. One remedy will at once 
suggest itself to many people, viz. let the State make a grant 
out of the public funds, that is to say out of the pockets of 
the people, so that the things required may be bought and 
given away for nothing or for very little. It seems very simple 
and easy and very generous and noble. Perhaps if all other 
means fail something on those lines may have to be done. 
But need we quite jump at it like that? Of course there is 
wealth enough in the country to do it if we like, whether it 
is necessary or not, and some people would regard it as 
rather petty to consider the cost. It seems so much grander 
to splash the money about. But there are so many things 
which we should like to do, all of which involve the consump- 
tion of wealth. The general standard of life depends upon 
two things: first, the total quantity of wealth which the 
country possesses, and secondly, the distribution of that 
wealth. If part of the wealth is consumed wastefully or un- 
necessarily there will be so much the less for distribution. 
If therefore that unhappy quarter of the population can 
obtain some portion at least of the things which it needs so 


badly without the consumption of wealth which is already in 


our possession, so much more will remain available to provide 
further and additional advantages. 

With these preliminary reflections, I propose to examine 
some of the steps which have been taken in the last few years 
to deal with the very urgent necessities of that unfortunate 
quarter of the population to which I have referred. 

The word “ nutrition” at once suggests milk. What has 
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been done to enable the children of the very poor to obtain 
the milk of which they are in such urgent need? Anybody 
unacquainted with the theories which prevail to-day would 
have supposed that Government interference, if it took place 
at all, would have been directed first to cheapening the cost 
of production with a view to cheapening the price and 
secondly to such a freeing of the channels of trade as would 
have enabled the unhappy quarter of the population to earn 
for themselves the means of satisfying their needs. Yet the 
opposite policy has been pursued. If any farmer can produce 
milk and sell it profitably at a price lower than his big trade 
competitors think fit, he must not do so. He will be com- 
mitting a criminal offence. That is the effect of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act passed by the last Socialist Government 
and of the Milk Marketing Scheme authorised by the Con- 
servative Government. Everybody who is concerned with 
the under-nourishment of the poor should realise that fact. 
As the recent report of the Reorganisation Committee says, 
“ The result (of the Marketing Schemes) has been to increase 
the level of prices payable for liquid milk by consumers.” 
It is now established that the average cost of producing milk 
is 9$d. a gallon but it is also established that some farmers 
can produce it at a cost of 6d. a gallon. That may be due to 
personal efficiency, favourable location, superiority of soil 
or several other reasons but the fact is beyond question. 
gid. being the average according to the Report of April 2nd, 
1936, of the Government Committee of Investigation, clearly 
_ large numbers of farmers can produce at a substantially lower 
cost. Yet the fixed price is based upon the necessity of a 
_ profit at a production cost of 94d. It is obvious that the man 
who can produce at 6d. can sell at a price 33d. lower than the 
man who can only produce at 9$d. and so in proportion. Yet 
the Socialists and Conservatives between them have made it 
a criminal offence for him to do so! 

The same thing applies to potatoes. The Potato Board 
limits the number of acres which any grower may plant. If 
he plants more than the Board thinks fit he can be fined by 
the big growers of whom it consists. The Board ordains that 
no potatoes of less than a specified size may be sold for human 
consumption (you may provide cheap food for pigs but not 
for human beings). Those to whom every penny is important 
may prefer a small potato at a low price but that does not 
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matter to the Board whose object is to keep potatoes off the 
market in order that prices may be as high as possible. If 
people cannot afford the price which the Board can maintain 
they must do without potatoes. The Board has many methods 
of keeping up the price but one other deserves special mention. 
It has an income derived chiefly from a levy on acreage of 
about {146,000 a year. After spending about {23,000 on 
Head Office salaries, wages and travelling expenses ; about 
{25,000 on Regional Offices, salaries, wages and travelling 
expenses and about {13,000 on the remuneration and expenses 


of its members, it has managed to accumulate during its not ~ 


very long life a reserve fund of about {100,000. At the last 


annual meeting of potato growers the Chairman of the Board 


said that it is proposed in future to buy or offer to buy potatoes 
which were not capable of finding a market at a bare economic 
price so as to prevent what he called undue depression: or 
in other words to prevent the price falling to a level at which 
the poorest of the poor can afford to buy. There was a time 
when such a course would have been odious in the sight of 
all men. Now, with the assistance and approval of the 
Government and the Conservative and Labour parties, it 
seems that a semi-public Board may accumulate great funds 
by means of a compulsory levy for that purpose and openly 
boast of its prospects of achieving such designs. 

It is hardly necessary to examine further instances of price 
raising. Methods differ a little but the result is the same. 
Bacon and boots, shirts and coats, pots and pans, houses and 
everything else which we want cost more than they need if 
this Government had abstained from interference. But if the 
cost of home-produced food is too high our own farmers must 
not be altogether blamed for that. A large part of the cost 
of producing milk, meat and bacon is represented by the price 
of feeding stuffs and artificial manures. The. protectionist 
policy of the Government keeps up those prices. Does a 


farmer need new fences? His barbed wire and sheep netting 


cost more. Does he need new or improved cattle sheds or 
other buildings? Bricks are protected and cost more and so 
do cement and timber, iron and steel joists, fittings of all kinds, 
nails, screws and all other necessary components. Farm 
wages have just been raised again and farmers do not like it. 
That of course adds to the cost of production. But if the cost 
of everything a farm worker has to buy is increased because 
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some producer or other wants to have a statutory right to 
dip his hand into the pocket of the consumer, what help is 
there for it? Why should the farm worker be expected to 
carry the burden? And when all is done if the unfortunate 
consumer is much worse off can anyone say that the producer 
is much better off ?_ Have all these schemes made agriculture 
prosperous? Everybody knows they have not. 

So much for some of the things done by the present 
Government and their effect upon the welfare of various 
classes of the community. What effect would an exactly 
opposite policy have produced? First, I would like to suggest 
that the object we ought to have in view is the welfare of the 
community as a whole and not the welfare of particular 
classes. No particular class can receive subsidies or protection 
except at the expense of some other class and the ramifica- 
tions and repercussions of trade and business are so infinitely 
complicated that no government can possibly know how far- 
reaching will be the effects of its actions upon innumerable 
people, particularly those small people, unorganised and with 
no means of voicing their injuries who constitute so large a 
part of our population. No man knows where a shoe pinches 
except the wearer and the idea that the interests of millions 
of consumers can be protected by a few very worthy, well- 
intentioned and perhaps very able gentlemen formed into a 
consumers’ committee often with only advisory, but no 
determining power, or constituting a small portion of a govern- 
ing board upon which they can always be out-voted, is mere 
moonshine. They do not and cannot know where the shoe 
pinches. They are in fact always just so much eyewash. The 
real reason for producing anything is surely to provide a 
consumer with something he needs as cheaply as possible, 
and the only justification of a consumer’s existence is not 
that he may buy just those things which somebody chooses 
to produce at any price which the producer can induce the 
Government to fix. 

If the price of milk, for example, were uncontrolled, those 
who can produce at 63d. a gallon would immediately reduce 
their selling price to the immense advantage of the population 
as a whole and particularly of those who are too poor to buy 
any at present prices. Such producers would increase their 
production and the quantity of employment which they 
provide, until at the lower price their total profits would be 
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even larger than they are now. The costs of some producers 
are as high as 153d. per gallon and no doubt many of such 
men would have to go out of production as being unable to 
compete. Can anyone say that they ought to be bolstered up 
and maintained out of the pockets of the rest of the com- 
munity ? Other producers would find themselves obliged to 
improve their methods and eventually the price would settle 
down to that figure which would provide a profit sufficiently 
attractive to induce the production of all the milk which 
could be sold. The most efficient producers would make a 


very good profit, the least efficient would cease to produce ~ 


milk and the moderately efficient would use every effort to 


improve their methods under penalty of being forced out of — 


production. The most powerful inducement to the high cost 
producer to improve his methods and reduce his costs is the 
urgent pressure of economic necessity. If a g$d. producer 
finds that his trade is going to a 6d. or 8d. producer he will 
soon learn to adopt his competitor’s methods. But most 
important of all the largest possible number of the poorest of 
the poor would be able to provide themselves with milk. 
And what ought the action of the Government to be in 
relation to the matter? Surely, it should take care to do 
nothing whatever to increase the cost of production. No 
taxes on farmers’ implements, no taxes on his artificials nor 
on his feeding stuffs, nor on his fencing or building materials, 
no limitations on his facilities for transport and above all no 
taxes which will raise the cost of living of his employees, 
involving as that must do continual increases in wages, which 
are one of the heaviest items in his cost of production. And 
when all that has been achieved and the cost brought down to 
the lowest possible figure there may still be some of us so 
poor that adequate nourishment is still missing. Then, but 
not till then, there will be just ground for provision being 
made out of the taxes for the nourishment of those unfortun- 


ates. Do not let us first make staple articles of food so 


expensive that the poor cannot afford to buy them and 
then give them away for little or nothing out of the public 
pocket. 

The question of milk supplies is only a typical example of 
the difficulties involved in the nutrition problem. Exactly 
the same considerations apply, not only in the case of all 
foodstuffs but of everything else which we need. Labour is 
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the biggest item in the cost of production of almost every- 
thing, and the cost of labour must depend chiefly on the cost 
of living. What matters to the worker is not so much the 
nominal amount of cash which he receives for his week’s work 
as the quantity and quality of the things which he can buy 
with it. If that quantity or quality is less he is worse off even 
if the amount of cash which he receives is higher and the 
only result is that his wages must be raised to prevent his 
standards of living falling. Then the cost of production will 
again rise and with it prices so that again wages must be 
raised. As the cost of production rises we become ever less 
able to sell our manufactured goods to foreigners and the 
distressed areas which all depend very largely on foreign 
trade must become more and more distressed and more and 
more dependent on artificial government support. 

I have said that nutrition in its wider aspects comprises 
much more than food. It involves, for instance, housing and 
we are told that a million more houses are urgently needed to 
replace slum dwellings. Yet this is the moment which this 
Government chooses to put import duties upon all the chief 
ingredients of building, and to the duties in some cases it 
adds quotas to limit the quantities imported. The object and 
effect is to keep up the prices of these ingredients and thus 
to make the cost of building higher than it would be if only 
the Government would keep its hands off. We cannot afford 
in these days to buy everything we want but we can afford to 
set aside a certain sum for re-housing. The cheaper the cost 
of building is, the more houses we can afford to build, the more 
people we can employ in building them, the sooner will the slum 
dwellers be re-housed, the more healthy will be the population 
and the more money we shall be able to devote to other bene- 
ficial purposes. What funny fellows these protectionists are. 
They prefer before beginning to build houses to make the cost 
of building as high as possible. 

But it is not only houses which are wanted. Where you 
have houses you ought if possible have a water supply and a 
drainage system. Always for the first and frequently for the 
second a good deal of machinery is required. Machinery 
means the use of steel. So the Government protects steel in 
order that the price of steel may rise. That increases the cost 
of producing the machinery. Both water supplies and drain- 
age systems involve the use of great quantities of pipes: so 
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the Government protects pipes. The result of thus increasing 
costs is of course that we cannot afford so many of these 
schemes as we might otherwise do. If however you have water 
supplies and drainage systems you can have other conveni- 
ences, if they do not cost too much. But baths, sinks, laundry 
basins, w.c.s, taps and all such fittings are protected and the 
prices raised. And then clothes, which after all are perhaps 
more important than anything else except food. It is hardly 
worth while saying anything about that. There is not a man or 
woman in the country who does not know that clothes of 
every kind have risen in price and fallen in quality but not 
all of them realise that the reason is the protective system 
imposed upon us by the present Government. 

Somehow or other something must be done to help that 
unhappy quarter of the population which is living on or below 
the border line of poverty. Somebody must do it. Curiously 
enough nearly every foreign country in the world and nearly 
every Dominion is striving to do it for us. The world is 
glutted with the things which those poor people need. Every- 
thing is offered to us at low prices often assisted by the 
bounties paid by foreign or Dominion Governments. The 
world is full of bankrupt stock which we can buy for a song. 
But our Government will not allow us to benefit by this state 
of affairs and busily occupies itself in devising new methods 
to prevent us from obtaining what we want at prices which 
we can afford to pay. It does seem odd that when foreigners 
want to pay subsidies to provide food and other necessaries 
for our poor children we should refuse to let them do it and 
insist on paying subsidies ourselves. 

Now I return to the questions which I asked at the begin- 
ning of this article. 

(1) Whom will this generous Nutrition Policy benefit ? Not 
the poor for whom it is supposed to be intended. The benefits 
which they need can be provided otherwise. Not the agricul- 


tural producers, Is there any farmer who will say that the © 


Government’s plans have made agriculture prosperous? 
But high financial interests will benefit. The big interests 
stand to make big profits. Are you interested in bricks or 
cement? Then get Government money spent on housing, 
The higher the price of bricks or cement the higher will be 
your profit. Are you interested in fertilisers or feeding cake ? 
Vote for the Government buying milk and giving it away for 
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little or nothing. Are you interested in the production of 
piping ? Vote for water supplies and drainage schemes. 

(2) Who will pay for the Policy ? The whole body of the 
people. The rich through the income tax; the poor through 
the higher cost of everything they need. It will be paid for 
out of the plunder of the public. 

(3) How will effect be given to the policy? By regulations 
and controls and armies of permanent officials. The staffs 
employed in Government departments in April 1936 num- 
bered 338,604, which was an increase during that year of 
11,187 and these figures do not include the many thousands of 
persons employed by the various marketing and other semi- 
public Boards or by the local authorities. 

(4) What repercussions will it have on other things? It 
will involve leaving undone for lack of money many social 
reforms which otherwise we might enjoy. 

Do not let us be carried away by any attractive parrot cries 
into squandering public money uselessly. It is not by any 
such methods that the standard of living can be improved, 
but by freeing trade from tariffs, controls, quotas, monopolies, 
marketing boards, officials, red tape and restrictions of every 
kind with which this Government has afflicted us. 

ALFRED BEESLY. 


NEW LIGHT ON FRENCH HISTORY. 


I 


ORE than once during the sixteenth century France 
M seemed to be hesitating between the old faith and the 

new. The fear that France might turn Huguenot and 
make common cause with the Protestant rebels in the Low 
Countries obsessed Spanish ambassadors to the French court. 
One of these, Don Francesco de Alava, wrote to Philip II 
that ‘‘ Paris was completely perverted and heretical,” that at 
Lyons a congregation of eight thousand had assembled at a 
Huguenot Préche. 


This Don Francesco, besides being an accomplished diplo- : 


mat, was a clever spy. With a flair for heretics as keen as “a 
hound of God,” he smelt them out everywhere, reported them 
to his King and to the Grand Inquisitor, and did not hesitate 
to intercept their letters. Among them was one from the 
Protestant leader, Admiral Coligny, to Catherine de Médicis, 
asserting that two-thirds of France was Huguenot. The 
despatches of these ambassadors, Don Francesco and his pre- 
decessor, Perrenot de Chantonnay, written in cypher to 
Philip, decoded for the King’s benefit, and frequently com- 
mented upon by him in the margin, had until the Napoleonic 
wars formed part of the famous collection at Simancas. But 
Napoleon’s Generals could not permit papers so vital to the 
history of France to remain abroad. They brought them to 
Paris; and there they have lain, in the Archives Nationales, 
apparently unexplored, until M. Pierre Champion discovered 
them the other day. 

They have suggested to him his latest work, Catherine de 
Médicts présente a Charles IX son Royaume.* An enthralling 
story they unroll of two critical years in French sixteenth- 
century history, years occupied by the progress through 


France of Catherine, her children and her court. The journey 
began on January 24th, 1564, and ended on May Ist, 1566. 


No less than thirty-eight important towns as well as many 
smaller places were visited. Drawing on other contemporary 
documents as well as the Spanish letters, M. Champion gives 
us a picture of the towns, villages and chéteaux at that time, 
of the King’s state entries into them and of the festivities 
arranged by his mother, a past mistress in that art. 


* Bernard Grasset, 30 £. 
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Nominally the first war of religion had been closed by the 
_ Edict of Amboise. But impoverished France was still rent by 
| religious strife and overrun by bands of soldiers, clamouring 
_ for arrears of pay, and presenting a problem as difficult as 
that of the unemployed in our own time. At court the feud 
continued between the old and the new nobility, the first led 
by the House of Chatillon with Huguenot sympathies and the 
_ second by the Catholic House of Guise. Certain nobles 
_ wavered: one for example, writes Don Francesco, was one 
year a Huguenot, the next a Catholic and the next an atheist. 
But the people were ranged into two bitterly hostile camps. 
Even the presence of the court failed to restrain them from 
violence. Stones were thrown at the carriage of a Huguenot 
princess on her way to join the King. While the King was in 
residence at Catholic Tarascon, the Huguenots of Beaucaire, 
_on the opposite side of the Rhone, came out at night and 
hurled insults at their Catholic neighbours across the river. 
“You folk of Tarascon,” they yelled, “tell the Count of 
Tende to observe the edict.* For if he do not he will pay for it 
dearly. And if King Charles orders him otherwise, go and tell 
him to mind his own business . . . for if he be so incensed 
against the Huguenots he will pay for it dearly.” 

It is mainly to the despatches of the Spanish ambassadors 
that we are indebted for this book. Without them it could not 
have existed. “ It was written,” we are told, “on the very 
table of the archives.’ Collation with other contemporary 
documents proves that the ambassadors can be relied upon. 
Keen observers and expert psychologists, they had created in 
France the most efficient secret intelligence system in Europe. 
Les Espagnols, writes M. Champion, me semblent uniques pour 
cette Epoque. Ils sont les maitres de Pobservation réaliste, comme 
leurs peintres et leurs artistes, avec ce gott sobre de P introspection 
psychologique qui est peut-étre le prolongement de la confession 
catholique. Consequently in these letters we see drawn to life 
all the most influential personages of the day. Constable 
Anne de Montmorency, Chancellor Michel de Hopital, the 
little King Charles IX, his younger brother Henri, Duke of 
Orléans (later Henri III), and, dominating them all, the 
Queen Mother, Catherine. 

To those who can never regard Catherine as anything but 
the sinister figure of the St. Bartholomew Massacre, she will 


* The Edict of Amboise which granted the Huguenots a certain measure of toleration. 
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here be hardly recognisable. For she appears throughout this 
book as a good-natured, cheerful woman in the early forties, 
with as much French as Italian blood in her veins, passing 
swiftly from laughter to tears, loving a joke, an opportunist 
and an optimist, but above everything a mother. Her 
children always came first, then her son’s kingdom, then the 
Catholic Church. Such an order could not fail to incense the 
emissaries of the Catholic King. 

The mother of sickly, tuberculous children, with the one 

exception of her daughter Margaret,* Catherine enjoyed ex- 
cellent health, unimpaired throughout the exhausting two — 
years’ journey through the perturbed dominions of her son. — 
Once only does Don Francesco record that she broke down : 
“‘ She swooned, fell to the ground and remained unconscious 
for a while’; this was when the news was brought to her © 
(false it turned out to be) that the Chatillons and Guises were 
again going to take up arms against each other. More than 
anything Catherine dreaded another religious war. To play 
off Chatillons against Guises, Protestants against Catholics, 
to avoid war with any foreign power ; this was her policy, 
throughout these two years—a policy in the execution of 
which she was ably supported by her counsellors Anne de 
Montmorency and Michel de lH6pital. 

Catherine’s lukewarmness in the matter of religion, her lack 
of personal animosity against Protestants, drove the Spanish 
ambassadors to despair. But her tolerance is not difficult to 
understand. At the court of King Francis I, during her early 
married life, the new ideas had been fashionable. Her most 
intimate women friends had then been and still were her 
cousin, Jeanne d’Albret (Mme de Vendéme Don Francesco 
calls her), mother of the future Henri IV, her sister-in-law 
Margaret of France (later Duchess of Savoy), and Renée of 
Ferrara, daughter of Louis XII. All three were under the 
influence of, and corresponded with, Calvin until his death in 
the year when the royal progress began. Jeanne and Renée at — 
frequent intervals during the progress appeared at court, 
Margaret joined it at Lyons, where her sister-in-law welcomed 
her with tears of joy. All three showed a disinclination to go to 
mass, and demanded préches in their own apartments. Don 
Francesco hears, however, that Margaret’s Protestant doctor, — 
an ugly hunchback, a pupil of Melancthon, is telling her that 

* The first wife of Henri IV, who lived on until the reign of Louis XIII. 
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she may go to mass provided she disbelieves in her heart 
everything she hears and turns away her eyes from the cup 
and the wafer, except when her ardently Catholic husband is 
looking at her. 

It was no doubt under the influence of these friends that 
Catherine had chosen a Huguenot nurse for Charles and a 
Huguenot tutor for Henri. Don Francesco kept his eye on 
this heretic heir presumptive. His favourite saying, “I ama 
little Huguenot now, but one day I shall be a big Huguenot,” 
was duly reported; and the little Princess Margaret at the 
ambassador’s instigation searched the pockets of her younger 
brother for incriminating papers, but found none. It seems 
almost as if Catherine intended to have a Huguenot king 

ready to offer the country in the place of Charles should the 
country turn Protestant. 

Even Charles, though his tutor was Catholic, had a Hugue- 
not for governess, the clever and witty Mme de Crussol, 
Duchesse d’Uzés. Perrenot de Chantonnay relates with horror 
an incident which took place at court on the day of the Feast 
of Kings. Charles and his young friends were keeping the 
feast in the usual way when their merriment was interrupted 
by the King’s chaplain, Jacques Amyot, who came to say it 
was time for vespers. The children made faces at him, and the 
illustrious Amyot withdrew, whereupon Mme de Crussol, 
instead of rebuking her charges, remarked laughing that 
“schooldays were over.” 

“‘ The ladies, Savoy, Vendéme and Ferrara were,” as Don 
_ Francesco realised only too well, bent on supporting the 
authority of the Huguenot chancellor, Michel de l’Hépital, on 
sowing distrust between Catherine and her son-in-law Philip, 
and on urging her to negotiate with the Protestant Germans 
and with England. Anne de Montmorency, upbraided by 
Don Francesco for neglecting to take decisive measures 
against the Huguenots, pleaded as his excuse the influence at 
court of these ladies. But the Constable was an old deceiver ; 
for Don Francesco heard that the very next day he went to 
Catherine and assured her she could count on his service in 
anything. Pour cela nul besoin de mettre en avant nt la religion, 
ni autre chose, rien que votre bonne volonté. 

With the Queen Mother herself the Spanish ambassadors 
dealt faithfully. They lectured her as if she had been a school- 
girl, denouncing again and again les préches de Mme de 
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V endéme, the heretical books circulated by Mme Renée at 
court, the presence at court of Coligny, whom they charged 
with having at least instigated the murder of Frangois Duc de 
Guise. To these scoldings Catherine listened with amazing 
good humour. Seldom did she lose her temper. Once, 
“passing swiftly from insults to cajolery,” she closed the 
interview by saying to Don Francesco, “‘ Now, go, God be 
with you. After all you are our friend.” When he fell ill 
Catherine looked after him like a mother. But neither her 
attentions nor her cajolery shook the ambassador’s conviction 
that the Queen Mother was the enemy of his country. 

M. Champion reproduces many of these lively, impassioned 
conversations recorded so vividly that they make us feel, as 
they were intended to make Philip feel, as if we are present at 
the interview. Nothing escapes notice, not a frown, not a 
nudge, not an aside, however softly whispered. When Don 
Francesco, on his first appearance at the French court, tells 
the King he has come to save him from the Huguenots who 
are threatening his crown, Charles cries out with fear: 
“What, what!” The Queen gives him two reassuring pokes, 
saying, “‘ All is well.” 

Weare not surprised that of this little King, Don Francesco 
has a poor opinion. He describes him as a pale, sad, un- 
healthy youth, unlikely to live long. He is contrasted with his 
brother, Henri, an attractive child, full of life and mischief. 
In spite of the attempts of court ladies to arouse in Charles 
some interest in women, he remained as cold as a stone, 
refusing to dance until at the age of sixteen he was given 
lessons in private. In public affairs he took not the slightest 
interest, referring everything to his mother. There was one 
exception, however. Charles IX, writes M. Champion, a le 
ceur marin. He took an interest in his fleet, inspected the 
French galleys of the Levant, and even ventured to disagree 
with his mother when Don Francesco was trying to persuade 
her to break the old alliance between France and the Turks, — 
and Catherine replied, “‘ There is no reason why we should.” 
Then her son broke in. “‘ Why do you say that, Madame? As 
for me, I should like to see them all at the bottom of the 
ocean.” He lived long enough to see his wish partly fulfilled 
at Lepanto. 

Frequently Don Francesco remonstrated with Catherine on 
the question of her alliance with the pirates of the Levant. 
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_ He was scandalised that she should permit the court to dress 
| ala Turque, and even to attend mass in that costume. But 


far more serious was her reception of a Turkish emissary, “ the 
Devil’s messenger,” “an ambassador from Hell,” Don 
Francesco does not hesitate to call him in the Queen’s 
presence. Thereupon Catherine, bidding her courtiers with- 
draw, bursts into tears : “ I don’t know from whom he came,” 


she pleads, “‘ whether from the Grand Turk or another! He 
would not speak to anyone but the King, my son.” . 


“ And are not princes entitled to listen to ambassadors from 
another prince?” “ Certainly, Madame. But considering the 
bonds of friendliness and kinship which unite you to the King 
of Spain . . . and that what he now desires is for the good 
of the Catholic Church and the crown of your son... . As 
for you, with one ear you listen to the Queen your daughter 
[Queen Elizabeth of Spain] and with the other to this mes- 
senger from Beelzebub! ” Catherine gasps and turns as white 
as a corpse. About this time the cypher used by Don Fran- 
cesco was stolen. 

As the royal progress drew to a close it looked as if Catherine 
might be able to achieve her object. She seemed at one time 
on the point of reconciling the hostile houses and coming to 
some agreement with Philip. Though le rot moine, busy 
building the Escorial, refused to come himself to meet her, he 
sent her daughter, Queen Elizabeth, and his chief counsellor, 
the Duke of Alva, to confer with her at Bayonne. Their 
object was to obtain from Catherine some undertaking for the 
suppression of the Huguenots. But the Queen Mother refused 
to promise any such measure until the question had first been 
settled of the marriages of her children, the boy Henri with 
Philip’s middle-aged sister, and Margaret with Don Carlos. 
Neither of these proposals would the Spanish envoys consider 
seriously. All they could obtain from Catherine was a vague 
promise to convoke an assembly to set the affairs of the realm 
in order. When that assembly met, the assembly of notables 
at Moulins, it was far from pleasing King Philip. For it con- 
sisted of Huguenots as well as of Catholics, it effected a formal 
reconciliation between Guises and Chatillons, and its first act 
was to acquit Coligny of implication in the murder of the Duc 
de Guise. La Grande Ordonnance which followed and which 
dealt with the grievances presented to the King by his sub- 
jects during his journey also displeased the Spaniards ; for it 
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contained no anti-Protestant measures. However, wrote Don 
Francesco, “ it will all end in smoke.”’ Don Francesco was 
right in the matter of the hollow reconciliation between the 
two houses. He was wrong as to the Ordonnance. For some of 
its edicts, says M. Champion, remained in force in certain 
parts of France until 1829. Its great inspirer was that con- 
summate lawyer, one of the most attractive figures of the 
period, the Chancellor Michel de l’H6pital. 

Three months after the assembly at Moulins, the court had 
returned to Paris. During the six years that were to elapse 
before the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, Catherine lost the | 
services of her two most able counsellors. The Chancellor — 
fell into disfavour and retired to his country house. The 
Constable died of wounds inflicted at the Battle of St. Denis. 
It is the opinion of M. Champion that, had Montmorency 
survived, the Massacre might possibly have been averted. 

WINIFRED STEPHENS WHALE. 


II 


A pathetic interest attaches to the two handsome 
volumes,* collected by the late Sidney Hellman Ehrman, 
and edited by James Westfall Thompson. Sidney Hell- 
man Ehrman belonged to a Californian family distinguished 
for its services to the Bar and the University. After gradua- 
tion in the University of California he decided to take up the 
study of history as a career. He taught and wrote in America. 
He studied for a year in Cambridge (England) and was 
influenced by Mr. Arthur Tilley. He then worked in France 
with M. George L. Lacombe. He designed to write a Life of 
Marshal Biron, and was busy in collecting materials wherever 
they could be found. But fate had decided otherwise. A 
year’s illness was followed by his death in 1930. The short 
but touching memoir which is prefixed to the volumes makes — 
us realise that his early death was a loss to historical research 
and perhaps to literature. 

The volumes contain, in the words of the editor, “ the 
rough stone quarried by Sidney Hellman Ehrman from which 
he hoped to carve a statue of the Maréchal de Biron.” The 
materials have been published in the hope that someone else 


* Letters and Documents of Marshal Biron. 
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may “some day pick up the chisel which Death took from 
the hand of the young scholar.” The care shown in the collec- 
tion of the documents, in their presentation and in the general 
editing of the book can hardly be too highly praised. The 
most interesting as well as the largest part of the two volumes 
consists of the correspondence of Biron. But this is followed 
by over two hundred pages of “‘ documents relating to Biron ”; 
by seventy pages of documents relating to the family ; by a 
list of letters from and to Biron already published ; and by a 
very complete bibliography. It is a book not likely to be 
overlooked by explorers in the difficult field of French 
sixteenth-century history. 

Half a century ago there was hardly any part of European 
history less explored than that field. There were it is true 
many volumes of memoirs that cast a doubtful light on the 
doings of Catherine de Medicis and her children. There were 
the Letters of Catherine herself excellently edited by M. de la 
Ferriére, and there were the Letters of Henry of Navarre ; 
but the period was little known and partisanship, religious or 
political, often decided the opinions of writers. But all that 
has been completely changed of late, and American historians 
have been prominent among those who have brought new 
light into these dark times. If Sidney Ehrman had lived he 
would have taken an honourable place among the American 
historians of France. 

The Life of Marshal Biron will hardly make an exciting or a 
popular narrative, when the new sculptor comes along and 
picks up the chisel that Sidney Ehrman had hoped to wield. 
The letters here published extend over nearly the whole of the 
Marshal’s life—the first is dated 1557 and the last 1592. But 
they are not by any means evenly distributed. There is a gap 
just where we should look most eagerly for fresh information. 
Biron was employed to conduct Henry of Navarre to Paris 
for his marriage with Marguerite of Valois. The King of 
Navarre seems to have been no eager wooer, and King Charles 
IX protests against the suspicions which make him delay his 
journey. But from June 29th, 1572, to January 9th, 1573, 
there is no letter at all. It is an additional piece of evidence 
to show that all documents relating to the period of the Saint 
Bartholomew Massacre have been purposely destroyed. 
Again there is a gap from November 1587 to January 1589, 
and it is perhaps not accidental that nothing is preserved 
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referring to the Day of the Barricades and the events leading 
up to the assassinations at Blois. When Henry III was dead 
and Henry IV was fighting for the crown, Biron was his loyal 
and efficient servant, but the letters of this last period are 
not among the most interesting. Biron was then not in a 
position of independent power and his letters are usually 
reports on military details. ; 

The two periods on which the letters do seem likely to cast 
new light are first the years between 1577 and 1582, and 
secondly those from 1583 when Biron joined the Duke of Anjou 
in the Low Countries down to the Duke’s death in 1584. In 


neither period is there anything in the letters that tends to” 
overthrow the current ideas. The years between 1577 and — 


1583 were comparatively calm for France. They were years 
of nominal peace for the most part. The great Edict of Mon- 
sieur seemed to lay the basis of a just and lasting peace ; and, 


though there were “ wars” after that, they were short and 


were soon followed by arrangements which renewed many of — 


the provisions of the earlier Edict. But we already know how 


unreal these peaces were, and the letters of Biron show us © 


that Guyenne was almost as much disturbed when the Edicts 
of Peace were nominally in operation as when hostilities were 
officially recognised. There are raids and assaults upon towns. 
An attack on Langon is frequently mentioned and there are 
many others. Biron, the agent of the Crown and a Catholic, 
asserts constantly that the real fault lies with the Huguenots 
who will not try to keep within the limits of the Edicts. His 
advice is to strengthen the army under his command and, 
above all things, to pay it regularly and well. But the King 
had no money, and both he and Catherine de Medicis seem 
to have been genuinely anxious to maintain the peace estab- 
lished by the Edicts. The King urges Biron to maintain the 
closest possible understanding with Henry King of Navarre. 
But instability and weakness are the constant characteristics 
of Catherine and her children, and at times Henry III writes 
that there is no chance of peace unless a single religion is 
established in France. But that was at the beginning of this 
period. An entente with Navarre was his later policy, and 
Biron was apparently withdrawn from Guyenne because he 
had offended Henry of Navarre. 

In 1583 Biron was transferred to the service of the Duke of 
Anjou in Flanders. The glimpses that we get of that episode 


| 
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are strange and bafiling. It seems a miracle that the rebellious 
Dutch should have succeeded in maintaining their indepen- 
dence ; for Parma was advancing, and the Dutch were be- 
trayed on all hands; betrayed by their own troops, by the 
French and by the English. None of the troops were paid 
with any regularity, and occasionally we read that a town has 
to be sacked to satisfy them for a time. France was not at 
war with Spain, though French troops were fighting against 
the Spaniards, and Biron was in frequent communication 
with King Henry III and with his mother Catherine. It is 
_ indeed interesting to see how much influence Catherine has 
during these last years of her life. Anjou is in these pages the 
mean and stricken creature that we know him to have been 
from all sources. After his criminal attempt on Antwerp— 
which history knows as the “ French fury ” but which Biron 
calls “‘ un malentendu ”’—he almost withdrew from any active 
share in the direction of the campaign, if the desultory opera- 
tions deserve to be called a campaign. There is one letter 
attributed to him here which reads more like a satire or a 
parody than an original document. The Duke of Anjou was at 


~ Dunkirk, and Biron wrote to him again and again without 


getting any answer at all. In May 1583 the Duke at last wrote 
a letter. He found himself in danger there, he said, from the 
_ attacks of an angry people and appealed to the States to 
provide him with “ autre lieu plus sain et convenable a ma 
qualité pour ma demeure.” But he adds that “when peril or 
danger threaten his usual remedy is to run away as quickly as 
 possible.”’ It is fair to say that the reading of the last sentence 
_ does not seem certain. A letter (CLVIII) should not be over- 
looked. In it Biron’s correspondent “ le jeune Lansac”’ sug- 
gests a new method of dealing with the Spanish, which would 
_ be to a large extent to copy the methods of the English 
_ Government. Briefly, the proposal was that France should 
limit her activities on land and turn her main attention to 
her fleet. The Indies should be attacked ; Cape Verde made 
_aFrench colony ; the Spanish vessels should be sunk wherever 
found ; Italy and Spain should be raided. Lansac is sure that 
if this procedure were followed Philip would at once abandon 
the Netherlands and even Italy in order to get back the Indies. 
He underrated the tenacity and pride as well as the resources 
of Spain. 
A. J. Grant. 


CATHOLIC ACTION. 
G cians the conclusion of the Great War a remarkable 


change has developed in the relation of the Roman 

Catholic Church to Civil States. That change, of course, 
is by no means a complete one; but it is of sufficient extent 
to constitute a new and important phenomenon in European 
(indeed, in World) affairs. Its nature may be estimated by 
the most striking of its instances; that of the present, as 
compared with the recent past, position of the Papacy in 
relation to the Kingdom of Italy. 


After the occupation of Rome by the armies of King 


Victor Emanuel in 1870, and the fall of Pope Pius [IX from 


the position of ruler of the States of the Church, the Papacy 


and the Italian State remained in virtual and very thinly 
veiled hostility until after the Great War of 1914-18. The 
coming of the Mussolini dictatorship, however, gave the 
Papacy an opportunity to compromise the situation: a 
situation which in many ways had been becoming ridiculous. 
After long negotiations, a Treaty was concluded between the 
Fascist State and the Papacy. That Treaty—although it 
and the Concordat annexed to it affected the Italian nation 
vitally—was arranged in utter secrecy; the Italian people 
were not allowed to be aware that it was in prospect. 

Thus did two autocracies—a secular and an ecclesiastical— 
settle a long-standing quarrel affecting the vital affairs of a 
nation. True, not long afterwards a dispute arose between 
the Papacy and the Fascists, owing to the unwillingness of the 
latter to recognise the independent existence of the organisa- 
tions of “Catholic Action” in Italy: but the differences 
were adjusted, and since then the Italian Church has been a 
devoted ally of Fascism. That, in fact, is why the agreement 
between the Papacy and Italian Fascism is typical—in 
nature, if not in degree—of the remarkable change which 
has come over the relations of the Roman Catholic Church 
with Civil States in a number of countries. It may be 
expressed thus: the Papacy has emerged definitely as the 
ally of Fascism as against “ Left” parties; provided that 
Fascism is prepared to come to terms with the Church. This 
fact is of the greater importance in view of the vigorous emer- 
gence, during the reign of Pius XI, of the movement known 
as Catholic Action. That movement is being assiduously 
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promoted in various countries; so it may be useful to 
enquire as to its nature. 

The definite initiation of the movement was when Pope 
Pius XI addressed, on November 18th, 1928, a letter to 
Cardinal Bertram, Archbishop of Breslau, saying : “ Catholic 
Action is nothing other than the participation of the laity in 
the apostolate of the hierarchy.”’ In other words, the bishops, 
as the apostolic leaders of the Church under the headship of 
the Pope, are in future to avail themselves increasingly of the 
active assistance of layfolk. “ Differing little,” continued the 
Pope, “in this respect from the divine mission entrusted to 
the Church, or from the apostolate of the hierarchy, Catholic 
Action is not of a material but of a spiritual order; not of 
an earthly but of a divine one; not of a political but of a 
religious one.” “ Party politics,’ he went on, “ must be 
carefully ignored.” Nevertheless, ‘ Catholic Action will not 
necessarily exclude its members from taking part in public 
life. On the contrary, it will make them more able and more 
anxious to do so, by reason of the strict formation of character 
which results from the practice of Christian virtues; and 
thereby it will offer to society the best possible citizens, and the 
State experienced and honourable leaders.” Catholic Action 
*“‘ deserves every favour and encouragement not only from 
bishops and clergy, who know that it is to Us [the Pope] as the 
apple of Our eye, but also from statesmen and Governments.” 

The foregoing seems to amount to this: Catholic Action 
is a purely religious movement, which must disregard politics, 
but which nevertheless must aim at supplying leaders to the 
State. There seems a contradiction here, but the explanation 
is simple: In the eyes of the Roman Church everything is 
“religious ” which has any bearing not merely on abstract 
theological dogma, but even on morals; few matters are 
disconnected from morals ; the Roman Church is the divinely- 
appointed teacher of faith and morals; therefore there are 
few matters as to which she will not claim to speak with 
authority. At the same time she will claim that the matters 
on which she animadverts are not merely political—even 
when they affect intimately the State and the general com- 
munity—but religious. By forbidding Catholic Action to 
ally itself with any particular political party, the Church will 
enable it to influence any party or all parties: in short, the 
social and political life of the entire community. 

Vor. (cLit. 73 
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What are the ideals which this movement is to promote ? 
The ideals are those which are set forth in detail in Papal 
encyclicals. A difficulty here at once arises. What is the 
degree of authority ascribed to those documents? The 
definition of Papal Infallibility, proclaimed at the Vatican 
Council in 1870, said that the Pope is infallible ‘‘ when he 
speaks from the chair [ex cathedra]: that is, when he defines 
a doctrine of faith or morals to be believed by the Universal 
Church.” It has never been settled, however, as to exactly 
what Papal declarations come within that category. How 
far do encyclical-letters come within it? Of those circular-_ 
letters which from time to time are addressed by the Pope to © 
all the Roman Catholic bishops of the world, or to some of | 
them, Addis and Arnold (The Catholic Dictionary ; ed. 1917 ; 
p- 298) say: “Encyclicals are not necessarily ex cathedra 
pronouncements, though the Pope could, if he so willed, 
issue definitions in this way. The faithful are bound to give 
them a religious assent, interior as well as exterior, and 
respect.” We may ask, however: How can there be an 
obligation to give interior assent to what is not claimed to be 
infallibly true? ‘Internal assent” is acceptance, by the 
intellect, of the truth of a statement. To be bound to give 
such assent means that it is certain that the statement 
cannot be wrong ; i.e. it is infallible. There can be no obliga- 
tion to give “‘ internal assent ”’ to encyclicals if they are not 
within the category of infallibility. In point of fact, the 
position has come to be this: Theoretically, encyclicals are 
not commonly reckoned as within the ambit of the 1870 
definition ; but in practice they are treated as though they 
were. Their teaching imposes itself on the Church and guides 
the thoughts and activities of the faithful. Naturally, there- 
fore, it is that teaching which provides the inspiration of 
Catholic Action. What, then, are its fundamental principles ? 

Those main principles, as set forth in encyclicals, are (we 
may place them under several heads) these : 

The Relations of Church and State-——“ No one doubts that 
Jesus Christ, the Founder of the Church, willed her sacred 
power to be distinct from the civil power, and each power to 
be free and unshackled in its own sphere : with this condition, 
however—a condition good for both, and of advantage to all 
men—that union and concord should be maintained between 
them, and that on those questions which are, though in 
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different ways, of common right and authority, the power 
to which secular matters have been entrusted should happily 
and becomingly depend on the other power [the Roman 
Church] which has in its charge the interests of heaven ” 
(Leo, Arcanum Divine: February toth, 1880). “ Since then 
no one is allowed to be remiss in the service due to God, the 
chief duty of all men is to cling to religion in both its teaching 
and practice : not such a religion as they may prefer, but the 
religion [Roman Catholicism] which God enjoins, and which 
marks, certain and most clear, show to be the one true 
religion” (Leo, Immortale Dei: November Ist, 1885). 
Just as the end at which the Church aims is by far the 
noblest of ends, so its authority is the most exalted of all 
authority, nor can it be looked on as inferior to the civil power, 
or in any way dependent on it ” (Immortale). 

The Coercive Power of the Roman Church_— Some people, 
while not opposing the existence of the Church (they could 
not do so), yet would despoil her of the nature and rights of a 
perfect society. They maintain that it does not belong to her 
to legislate, to judge, or to punish, but only to exhort, to 
advise, and to rule her subjects with their own consent and 
will. By such opinion they pervert the nature of this divine 
society, and attenuate its authority, its office of teacher, and 
its whole efficiency” (Libertas Prestantissimum Donum : 
June 2oth, 1888). 

Liberty and Toleration.—“ Let us examine that liberty in 
individuals which is so opposed to the virtue of religion : 
namely, the liberty of worship, as it is called. This is based 
on the principle that every man is free to profess as he may 
choose any religion or none. . . . When such a liberty is 
offered to man, the power is given to him to pervert or 
abandon with impunity the most sacred of duties, and to 
exchange the unchangeable good for evil: which, as We 
have said, is no liberty but is its degradation, and the abject 
submission of the soul to sin” (Libertas). “So, too, the 
liberty of thinking, and of publishing, whatsoever each one 
likes, without any hindrance, is not in itself an advantage 
over which society can wisely rejoice. On the contrary, it is 
the fount and origin of many evils” (Immortale). “ We must 
now consider briefly liberty of speech and liberty of the Press. 
It is hardly needful to say that there can be no such right as 
this, if it be not used in moderation. . . . Lying opinions, 
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than which no mental plague is greater, and vices which 
corrupt the heart and moral life, should be repressed assidu- 
ously by the public authority ” (Libertas). “The Church, 
indeed, deems it unlawful to put various forms of divine 
worship on the same footing as the true religion [Roman 
Catholicism]; but she does not, on that account, condemn 
those rulers who for the sake of securing some great good, or of 
hinderingsome great evil, tolerate in practice that these various 
forms of religion have a place in the State” (Immortale). 

Various Political Systems —“ We lay down the principle, 
long since clearly established by Leo XIII, that it is our 
[the Pope’s] right and duty to deal authoritatively with 
social and economic problems ” (Pius XI, encyclical Quad- — 
ragesimo Anno: May 15th, 1931). ‘‘ The right to rule is not 
bound up necessarily, however, with any special mode of 
government. It may take this or that form, provided only 
that it be of a nature to ensure the public good ” (Leo XIII, 
Immortale). ‘ The sovereignty of the people, and this without 
any reference to God, is held to reside in the multitude ; 
which is doubtless a doctrine well calculated to flatter and 
inflame many passions, but which lacks all reasonable 
proof” (Immortale). “ Yet it is not wrong in itself to prefer 
a democratic form of government, provided the Catholic 
doctrine be maintained as to the origin and exercise of 
power ” (Libertas). 

The Right of the Roman Church to declare Civil Laws 
Invalid.— If the laws of the State are manifestly at variance 
with the divine law, containing enactments hurtful to the 
Church, or conveying injunctions adverse to the duties 
imposed by religion, or if they violate, in the person of the 
Supreme Pontiff, the authority of Jesus Christ, then, truly, 
to resist becomes a positive duty, and it is a crime to obey ” 
(Leo XIII, Sapientie Christiane: January toth, 1890). 
“* Although, in the extraordinary condition of these times, the 
Church usually acquiesces in certain modern liberties, she 
does so not because she prefers them in themselves, but 
because she judges it expedient to permit them until in 
happier times she can exercise her own liberty ” (Libertas). 

To what do the foregoing principles amount but this >— 
That the criterion of what is right or wrong is its approval or 
disapproval by the Roman Church; that State laws must 
meet with that approval, or they are not binding in 
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conscience, and, if they do not meet with the approval of the 
Roman Church, they are tolerated merely until, in better 
days, the Roman Church can procure effective condemnation 
of them ; that the State should give privileges to that Church 
as a right, and make the civil law agree with its wishes ; that 
State toleration of beliefs disapproved by that Church is an 
evil, to be acquiesced in at any time only as unavoidable, and 
to be as limited as possible ; that freedom of opinion, speech, 
or publication is sinful if it involves propagation of views 
against the Roman Catholic doctrines ; that the people has 
no right to free self-government, but can be allowed it only 
so far as is agreeable to the Roman Church. In short, the 
fundamental principles of the Papal conception of social and 
- political life are those of fullest possible clerical dominance, 
with penal repression of dissent. It may be added that in 
1931 the social and political teachings of Leo XIII were 
adopted and reaffirmed (by special mention of the chief 
encyclicals of that Pontiff) by Pope Pius XI in the first 
paragraph of his encyclical Quadragesimo. It is clear that 
those teachings are the established social-philosophic princi- 
ples of the Roman Church, to which all Catholics ‘‘ are bound 
to give interior assent.”” They form, then, the doctrinal basis 
of Catholic Action. 

Yet their foundation is a logical fallacy. It introduces a 
conception of metaphysical certainty into a sphere where 
such certainty cannot exist. How can the State—an organisa- 
tion of fallible men—know that such-and-such metaphysical 
doctrines are infallibly true? It can have no such know- 
ledge—but, if it has no such knowledge, how can it have a 
right to impose on citizens such doctrines as true, and repress 
others? Many of the maxims stated by the Popes—such as 
that we should be guided by truth and goodness—are, apart 
from their context, quite just, and even may seem to be so 
obvious as to be moral platitudes. It is their context, how- 
ever, which spoils them. The Papal teachings ignore the free 
search for truth by the candid intellect, and aim at imposing 
truth (or what is assumed to be truth) by an imperious visible 
organisation. That ideal has always led to tyranny and has 
also lessened the appreciation of truth itself : which requires, 
for its discovery, a free, fair field of search. 

Some remarks must be added here as to Papal teaching on 
three important social matters : 
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Marriage. —“ As, then, marriage is holy by its own power, 
in its own nature, and of itself, it ought not to be regulated 
and administered by the will of civil rulers, but by the divine 
authority of the [Roman Catholic] Church, which alone in 
sacred matters has the office of teaching” (Leo, Arcanum). 
Any union between a man and a woman, if contrary to the 
rules of the Roman Church, “ has not the force and nature 
of a proper marriage. Although contracted according to 
State laws, it cannot be more than a rite or custom intro- 
duced by the civil law” (Arcanum). By the decree Ne 
Temere of Pius X (1907) no “ mixed marriage” (of Catholics 
and non-Catholics) is valid except on the stringent con- 
ditions of Roman canon-law. “‘ Non-Catholics who contract 
amongst themselves” are exempt from that requirement ; 
but the exception is an act of condescension, and could be 
abrogated. 

Education.—“‘ Education belongs pre-eminently to the 
[Roman Catholic] Church, by reason of a double title in the 
supernatural order, conferred exclusively upon her by God 
Himself” ; and to that mission “ there is no power on earth 
that may lawfully offer opposition or impede its path” 
(Pius XI, Rappresentanti: December 31st, 1929). 

The Catholic Clergy and the Civil Law.—In October 1911, 
Pope Pius X issued a Motu proprio decree, Quantavis Dili- 
gentia, on “ the civil constitution of the clergy.” It declared 
it to be an offence incurring excommunication late sententia, 
reserved to the Pope, “for any private person, layman or 
cleric, male or female, without permission of ecclesiastical 
authority, to cite before a lay court any ecclesiastical persons 
whomsoever, either in a criminal or in a civil case.” This, of 
course, is the old “ immunity of the clergy.” 

It will be seen that there are grave possibilities of confusion 
in the State from these ecclesiastical laws of marriage, 
education, and clerical immunity. Of course, the Papal 
encyclicals do not confine themselves to the enunciation of 
basic principles. They go on also to advance specific sugges- 
tions on particular social problems ; and in so doing they put 
forward some excellent proposals and proclaim some lofty 
humanitarian ideals. Leo advocated better distribution of 
wealth, and, in fact, a considerable degree of social ameliora- 
tion. Unfortunately, however, he (and it has been so also 
with his successors) was so preoccupied with opposing 
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Socialism and Liberalism that his reforming suggestions had 
little fruit, while his hostility to the “ Left ” parties tended 
to rally Catholicism on the side of Conservatism, and on the 
Continent Conservatism of a bad type. Furthermore, the 
ameliorative suggestions were subject to the narrow ideals of 
a dominance of clericalism, as shown above. 

Catholic Action is as yet but in its initial stages of develop- 
ment ; but it is far enough advanced for it to be possible for 
some estimate to be made of its prospects. It (Action Catho- 
lique) is vigorous in France. In Germany it is fatally re- 
stricted by the all-pervading Hitler dictatorship. In Portugal, 
the semi-clerical dictatorship, being favourable to the Church, 
allows it full scope. In Spain, prior to the civil war, it was 
very vigorous. To quote an English Catholic paper (The 
Tablet, October 17th, 1936): “All the enterprises and 
organisations of pious, social, or apostolic character are 
powerful aids to [Spanish] Catholic Action, but it alone 
stands solely for the organised work of the laity.” In Italy 
the Mussolini dictatorship lies heavily on all independent 

_ efforts at organisation, but, as a result of the Concordat of 
1929 and the compromise-settlement of the dispute which 
followed it, Catholic Action has some modicum of liberty. 
In Austria, since the setting up of a semi-clerical dictatorship 
in 1934, it has full scope. ‘ Following the enactment of the 
new Austrian Constitution, the Concordat between Austria 
and the Holy See was ratified by President Miklas, in the 
presence of the Papal Nuncio, shortly before midnight on 
May Day (1934). . . . It binds the Austrian Government to 
give full liberty of organisation and activity to the associa- 
tions forming part of Catholic Action.” Under Cardinal 
Innitzer, Archbishop of Vienna, the organisation is proceeding 
apace, favoured by the militarist political despotism. 

At Whitsuntide, 1934, a joint pastoral-letter was issued 
by the Roman Catholic archbishops and bishops of England 
and Wales, announcing their intention to set up “a Board 
of Catholic Action consisting of the members of the hierarchy 
of England and Wales under the presidence of His Eminence 
the Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster,” to have over- 
sight and control of all the Catholic societies in the country. 
The Cardinal-Archbishop (Dr. Bourne) died on December 
31st, 1934; but his successor (Archbishop Hinsley) followed 
his precedent by promoting energetically Catholic Action. 
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At Advent, 1936, a second joint-pastoral was issued, con- 
firming the establishment of the Board and setting forth in 
some detail its programme. Dr. W. J. O'Donovan, formerly 
Conservative M.P. for Mile End (and who at a former election. 
had ousted a Catholic Labour member, Mr. John Scurr), was 
appointed lay-president. In Scotland also Catholic Action is 
being vigorously forwarded. In the Irish Free State it is the 
power behind the “Christian Front,” whose main object 

seems to be opposition to “ Left ” political tendencies. 
Catholic Action has incalculable possibilities for the future. 
While recognising its good points, however, one cannot but 
feel disquiet on account of the intolerant and reactionary ~ 
ideals of the Papal teaching which is to inspire its activities. 
J. W. Poynter. 


Note.—The foregoing article was written before the issue, 
by the present Pope in the third week of March, of two 
encyclicals, one addressed to the entire Catholic episcopate 
on “‘ Atheistic Communism,” and the other to the bishops of 
Germany on Nazi oppression of the Church. Those encycli- 
cals confirm the argument of this article. The Pope denounces 
Nazi tyranny—for it injures the Roman Catholic Church. 
At the same time, however, he is an ally of Italian Fascism, 
and fails to censure its militarist activities. The weakness 
of the Papal attitude is that it is not really favourable to 
liberty, but desires clerical ascendancy first and foremost. 

Two interesting books have just been published: The 
Papacy in Politics To-day, by Joseph McCabe (Watts), and 
The Pope in Politics, by William Teeling (Lovat Dickson). 
The first is by a writer strongly opposed to Catholicism ; but 
the other is by a Catholic. The remarkable fact is, however, 
that they agree (though with different degrees of stress) that a 
characteristic of Pius XI’s pontificate is an undue favouring 
of anti-democratic Fascism: a tendency Mr. Teeling seems 
to think likely to have serious consequences. 


THE RECOVERY OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


S is the case with the rest of the world, South America 
has changed greatly within less than a generation. It 
was in 1909 that I visited the country, and at that time 

it was generally believed that the Continent had left behind 
its troubles, which had been a byword during the first seventy 
years of the history of the Republics, and had entered upon a 
long era of prosperity and stability. But these expectations 
were by no means fully realised. 

It was chiefly the War that brought about the change, 
although the Continent was not directly concerned in it, all 
the Republics being either professedly neutral or practically 
so. As was natural, they benefited greatly during the period 
of hostilities. But the outstanding feature of that period was 
the immense expansion of the trade of the United States and 
their capital investments. During the War and the next few 
following years the United States’ investments in South 
America increased from a comparatively small amount to 
eight hundred millions sterling. They stepped into the 
position of Great Britain, who, greatly aided by her invested 
capital and the ownership of railways, had been easily first 
in the trade of the most important countries. Since the War 
the position has been reversed, although we have made up a 
considerable amount of lost ground. 

Now Argentina and the other countries found themselves 
in closer contact with the outside world and compelled for 
good or evil to react to it in a far greater measure than before. 
The termination of hostilities was followed by “ unrest ” and, 
in some cases, by dangerous insurrections in certain parts of 
Europe and Asia, and South America shared in these troubles. 
In the populous city of Buenos Aires, which receives great 
numbers of immigrants from Europe, there are always 
smouldering dangerous tendencies, due to Communists, 
Anarchists, and more or less chronic discontent with the 
Government. Towards the end of 1918 a serious rising took 
place in the capital, which was vigorously suppressed, but not 
until a thousand persons had been killed or wounded. 

Unfortunately the plague of turbulence did not subside 
when the world began to resume its usual course. Peru had 
several revolutions and Chile was by no means tranquil. In 
1930 there was civil war in Brazil and the result amounted 
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to a revolution. Later there was a long and sanguinary war 
between Bolivia and Paraguay over a boundary dispute, that 
prolific cause of bloodshed in South America. Indeed, while 
it would be too much to say that the clock has been put back 
sixty years, there has been too much resemblance to the 
conditions of the ’seventies ; and disastrous revolutions, the 
curse of the new nations in the nineteenth century, which, it 
was believed, were things of the past, keep recurring in a miti- 
gated form. Communism is partly responsible; the Communists 
pay particular attention to propaganda in South America. 

In the programme of the Third International several South 
American countries are named and pronounced not to be in 
the “capitalist industrial stage.” They, therefore, require 
special treatment. ‘ The principal task in such countries is, 
on the one hand, to fight against the feudalism and pre- 
capitalist forms of exploitation and systematically to develop 
the peasant agrarian revolution; on the other hand, to fight 
against foreign imperialism for national development.”’ It is 
easy to see what mischief such activities are likely to effect, 
particularly in view of the close connection between Buenos 
Aires and Barcelona, which is infested with Anarchists and, 
to a lesser extent, with Communists. However, the Bolivia- 
Paraguay war is now over, and during the last few years there 
have been no serious disturbances. Venezuela, which was 
credited with fifty revolutions in the first ninety years of her 
history, has enjoyed nearly thirty years of tolerable govern- 
ment and prosperity—a fine record for a Latin-American 
State. The chief problems are economic. 

As we have said, the demands of the belligerents during the 
War for South American products brought great wealth to 
the Republics, but within three years of the Armistice there 
was a sharp check, which was followed by a gradual recovery. 
Then came the world-wide slump which now seems to be 
passing away. No part of the world felt it more than Latin 
America, and its position was made worse by the policy of 
nationalism and protection which was adopted by almost 
every nation. Even the raw products, which formed an over- 
whelming proportion of the exports, were not easy to sell. 
Some nations protect wool, or wheat, and impose a tariff 
against meat of every description. The depression, of course, 
lessened the demand for minerals and metals, and thus the 
trade of the Republics was hard hit in every direction. 
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As regards the exports of Argentina, the year 1930 showed 
a falling-off of 33 per cent. as compared with the previous 
year. The value of her exports to Great Britain in 1933 was 
forty-one millions sterling, as against eighty-two millions in 
1929. It is obvious that such a falling-off meant hard times 
in the country. Brazil fared no better. In 1929 the exports 
were a little over eighty-six millions sterling ; in 1933 they 
__ were under thirty-six millions. Of course the trade of the two 

_ Republics with Great Britain shared in the shrinkage, which, 
however, was not quite so pronounced. Both these countries 
are now making a good recovery. Chile used to be in a pecu- 
liarly fortunate position. This Republic had a monopoly in 
nitrate, practically all the mines of that commodity being 
situated in its territory. The bleak Nitrate Pampa was a 
source of apparently perennial wealth. The export tax 
produced far more revenue than all the other imports com- 
bined. But these happy conditions did not last. For many 
years past there has been chronic distress in the industry. 
When there is a depression in world trade, the demand for 
nitrate slackens, and other causes have contributed to 
depreciate Chile’s main industry. A few years ago the 
President urged the people to develop agriculture “‘ to make 
good the losses to the country caused by the chaos in the 
nitrate industry.” Over-production is an ever-present 
trouble. Just as Brazil has contrived numbers of valorisation 
schemes to keep up the price and check the production of 
coffee, so Chile has attempted the same task with nitrate, and 
the industry is constantly “ reorganised.” There is a sad 
falling-off in Chilean prosperity. The financial deterioration 
of the country may be judged by the fact that the 6 per cent. 
Government Stock is now quoted at about 23-24. 

Peru has never recovered from the disastrous war with 
Chile in the ’eighties, when she lost her nitrate territory. 
Happily, the dispute over Arica-Tacuna, which had estranged 
the two Republics for nearly half a century, was satisfactorily 
settled in 1929. The settlement followed very closely the lines 
recommended in these columns a few years before. But there 
is seldom anything satisfactory to say of Peru. Her financial 
position is always precarious, and insurrections occur fre- 
quently. Not long ago there was a brief war with Colombia. 
Dictators and Communists between them are a cause of 
bloodshed. This is unfortunate, for the Peruvians are a 
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polished and charming people, and Lima is the pleasantest 
capital in South America. In common with Venezuela, 
Colombia has turned over a new leaf in the present century. 
Trade has greatly increased and disturbances have been 
infrequent. In the dispute with Peru, Colombia was pro- 
nounced by the League of Nations to be in the right, and the 
affair was speedily settled. 

Boundary disputes are one of the main causes of the un- 
enviable reputation which South America used to have for 
chronic wars. It should be said that in many cases neither 
party can be blamed, for the old Spanish provinces had im- 
perfectly defined boundaries, and much of the territory was 
unexplored and unsurveyed. Either claimant could produce 
maps, charts, and documents which upheld its point of view 
and confuted the opponent. It is the sensibility for national 
honour rather than material interest that makes the peoples 
obstinate. I was in Lima when the news came that a vast slice 
of territory disputed by Colombia had been awarded to Peru. 
A prominent Peruvian told me that the territory would be of 
no use to them as they had not the means to develop it. Much 
of the land, which is the subject of these boundary disputes, 
has little present value, being merely a breeding-ground for 
savage Indians and innumerable animal and insect pests. It 
may be mentioned that a generation ago the brother of a 
President of Colombia was eaten by cannibals. 

But, in some cases, the boundary question is of great 
moment. Bolivia, joining with Peru in the war against Chile, 
lost Antofagasta, thus being left without a sea coast. A port 
has often been promised to her, but the promise has never 
been kept. Bolivia’s justification in the late destructive war 
with Paraguay was her urgent necessity for a port on the 
great river, which lay in the disputed territory, but Paraguay 
refused to accommodate her in any way and is undoubtedly 
responsible for the war. 

We thus see that the history of South America during the 


last twenty years has been by no means cloudless. Now, — 


however, the prospect seems to be brighter than ever before ; 
prosperity is returning, and, if the countries will follow the 
Brazilian heraldic motto, “ Order and Liberty,” the happier 
conditions of the first decade of the century should return. 
Argentina has always been the most flourishing of the 
Republics in modern times. The export of wheat averages 
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four million tons annually, and that of maize is considerably 
greater. The wheat acreage is larger than that of Australia. 
The yearly value of the wool produced is about seven millions 
sterling. Our country receives from the Republic annually 
chilled beef worth seventeen millions. The Argentine pastoral- 
ists have long been enterprising in improving their bloodstock, 
and give high prices for bulls and rams. 

Until recent years all the products entered our country 
duty free, but recently it was considered that, whereas 
Argentina took but a comparatively small amount of our 
goods and Australia and other Dominions were much better 
customers and also were anxious to develop their meat 
exports—thus we began a process of limitation by quotas 
and duties. This policy was necessarily most unpopular with 
the Argentinos. The matter has been under discussion for 
some time, and it has been decided to place a small duty on 
foreign beef. It is to be hoped that the system of quotas will 
be definitely abolished. They restrict trade, irritate every- 
body, and do not bring in a penny to the revenue. The 
Argentine Government is beginning to realise that the English 
market is worth retaining, and have granted our importers 
some advantages, but our trade reports state that these are 
very small, and they are, of course, resented by the com- 
munity. The fiscal system is rigidly protectionist. When I 
was in Buenos Aires, the Consul told me that whenever anyone 
starts a new industry, however small, he goes to Congress and 
asks for an increase upon the articles which he manufactures. 

Shortsightedness is the bane of public opinion in South 
America. Although foreigners have been responsible for the 
industrial prosperity of the countries, and the English are 
personally popular, both politicians and people view the 
proceedings of their benefactors with grudging suspicion. 
The far-seeing ones are in the minority, although highly 
placed, but they are largely dependent upon the suffrages of 
the multitude. Sir Stephen Killik remarks: “ The position 
is, of course, well understood by the leaders of political thought 
in Argentina, and it is improbable that the export trade on 
which the commercial life of the country depends will for 
much longer be permitted to be jeopardised by uninstructed 
opinion.” 

One of the main factors in progress has been the splendid 
railway system. Less than a century ago cattle were killed for 
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their hides and the carcase was left to rot on the ground, 
because there was no means of preserving or transporting the 
meat. Now, the fine estancias and well-bred cattle are the 
main feature of the Republic. If beef failed, Argentina would 
be semi-bankrupt. And it has been the railways which have 
created and maintained this vital trade. Great Britain has 
invested hundreds of millions of pounds in them, and they are 
among the best managed in the world. But they have fallen 
upon bad times. The difficulties in working the railways at a 
profit, or even without serious loss, have long been almost 
insuperable. Sir Stephen Killik points to returning confidence 
and improved business, but adds: ‘* Unfortunately the 
holders of Argentine Railway Securities, so far from having | 
participated in this improvement, still find themselves in the 

case of all but the best secured of the prior charge stocks 

without interest on their investment, the capital value of 

which has, in most cases, largely disappeared.”’ The Buenos 

Aires & Pacific, which linked the Atlantic with the Pacific, 

has paid nothing on its Ordinary or Preference shares for six 

or seven years. The Central Argentine a few years ago con- 
trived to pay 2} per cent. on its Preference. The most im- 

portant of all, the Great Southern, is paying dividends on its 

5 and 6 per cent. Preferences, but for a long time the Ordinary 

has yielded nothing. The Cordoba Central is not always able 

to pay interest on its debentures. The depreciation of the 

paper peso has greatly aggravated the difficulties. Sir Stephen 

complains of the refusal of the authorities to lighten the 

burdens, for the reasons already referred to: “ the Govern- 

ment appears disinclined to risk any possible disturbance of 

the political atmosphere.” It must be said for Argentina that 

she respects definite obligations. The Times recently com- 

mended the punctuality of the Government in meeting its 

liabilities. The 4 per cents. stand at about par. Certainly 

Argentina has least cause of all South American Republics to 

feel anxious about the future. 

Brazil seems to have got over her internal troubles and is’ 
largely developing the export of raw cotton. But her share 
in the world’s production of coffee, although still enormous, is 
diminishing. Owing chiefly to the coffee exports, she has what 
is usually known as a favourable balance of trade. This vast 
state teems with undeveloped wealth. The possibility of ex- 
ploiting it depends, of course, on the confidence which she 
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is able to inspire in foreign investors. Chile’s foreign trade is 
making progress and nitrate is improving. It could be wished, 
however, that the Republic would pay some regard to 
financial method. Even in its most prosperous days waste 
and mismanagement abounded, and the currency was in a 
bad state. Things are now infinitely worse. As we have seen, 
credit is at a low ebb. The Chileans are the most industrious 
people of the Continent, and the educated classes are highly 
intelligent. But when I was in the country, I heard much of 
public mismanagement and self-seeking. The politicians were 
held in complete contempt. Good and disinterested govern- 
ment is an urgent necessity. Peru is making a recovery and 
confidence is said to be growing. A notable feature is the 
development of German trade, German exports actually ex- 
ceeding those from our own country. Before the War that 
country was quite as formidable a trade rival to us as the 
United States, and there is little doubt that she will take an 
increasing share in South American trade. 

We may, on the whole, take a hopeful view of the Con- 
tinent. The smaller Republics, which we have hardly had 
space to notice, are in better order than ever before, and all 
have nearly thrown off the ill-effects of the depression. 
Tranquillity and intelligent management of public affairs 
and the encouragement and safeguarding of capital, are condi- 
tions upon which it is possible to found permanent prosperity. 


W. A. Hirst. 


THE’ FWOr BOSONS: 
N O part of England has remained so unchanged through 


many changing centuries as the wolds of Lincolnshire ; 

there, in some two hundred villages, the population is 
numerically much the same as recorded in the Domesday 
Book, while the manor house has often been occupied by the 
same family for hundreds of years. In the fens it is different : 
the drainage of two centuries has permitted intensive cultiva- 
tion, and the country is prosperous, full of a new life, and 
inhabited by people largely of the old stock but much more 
numerous than used to be the case. 

Towards the northern end of the fenland lies the town | 
of Boston, once the chief seaport of England. During the 
thirteenth century its customs dues were frequently the 
largest in the country, many monasteries had within its walls 
their agencies for the export of wool, and the Hanseatic 
merchants built a large steel yard. The wonderful church, 
with a tower that dominates the countryside, is a monument 
to zeal and enterprise. Then there came many decades of 
quieter life. The introduction of weaving on a large scale 
diverted the wool trade westwards. The town was thirty 
miles away from the Great North Road, and in the nineteenth 
century the main line of railway followed the direction of the 
road. Boston has been isolated, until motor transport has 
suddenly realised that eighty per cent. of the population of 
England lives within 125 miles, and that round the old port 
are the most fertile farming lands in Europe. 

As yet there has only been a small influx of population from 
outside, but young life is staying at home—as it likes to do, 
for the people of this eastern coast town are clannish, or 
perhaps it would be truer to say that instinctively they look 
rather to the sea than inland if they must leave home. But in 
the main the inhabitants are of the old stock: in to-day’s direc- 
tory there are 553 surnames that appear in the Elizabethan 
registers, 624 in those of the early seventeenth century, and it 
is not surprising to find that the townsfolk are a large family 
with an unusual corporate sense, aloof perhaps from the out- 
side world, but happy with one another and proud of their 
traditions. 

In view of all this it becomes understandable that Boston 
was an early centre of Puritanism, not so much for reasons of 
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doctrine as from a resentment against dictation or inter- 
ference from elsewhere : and others of a like mind found their 
way into the town. For example, as far back as 1585 the 
Earl of Lincoln, then in command of the North Sea and a firm 
Protestant, persuaded the borough to elect Nicholas Gorges 
as one of its members of Parliament. He was brother to Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, a fellow sea-captain, who became 
governor of Plymouth, and learning about eastern America 
decided to promote a Plymouth company for colonisation 
there—which brings Boston into the story again, but not yet. 

Or again, the church registers have a remarkable feature. 
While the native population included Emersons, Truesdales, 
Wadsworths and others whose names were to figure in Ameri- 
can history, while the vicar was presented to the Archdeacon 
because “ he weareth not the surplice but sitteth upon it,” 
there is a continual trickle of casual entries that deal with 
Puritan families from elsewhere. In 1590 Francis Bellingham 
was married in the church, and fourteen years later was chosen 
M.P. for the borough ; a young Lowell was baptised; Joan 
Appleton was married ; a Nutting, a Burdett and a St. John 
were buried. Into this atmosphere of growing Puritanism, the 
year 1607 brought a new element. At Scrooby in Nottingham- 
shire there happened to be a particularly earnest band of 
Puritans, and one of them, William Brewster, would seem to 
have had Boston relations. Tired of persecution and molesta- 
tion, this famous group resolved to go to Holland in spite of 
prevailing governmental restrictions. Possibly escape might 
be engineered in Boston, and to Boston they came. They 
found a ship, they had even gone aboard, when betrayal 
intervened, and they were taken to the old Guildhall for 
imprisonment in cells that still exist. Trial ensued and most 
of the party were released; seven were committed to the 
assizes also to be released on bail, and in the following year to 
find their way to Leyden. 

There is every ground for belief that the Boston authorities 
were as sympathetic as they dared to be, and the old town still 
takes a pride in showing the cells where the “ Pilgrim Fathers” 
were imprisoned, the court room above, and the heavy railing 
behind which they stood. In a like manner one of the most 
treasured possessions of the New England Boston is a large 
section of that same railing now displayed in the city library. 
It has been with feelings of awe and gratitude that American 
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members of recent “ pilgrimages ” to the ancestral home of so 
many of them have been entertained to dinner in the Guild- 
hall, near the original railings and near the cells. 

In the year 1620, these Puritans, who once knew the dark- 
ness of the cells, left Holland and, after leaving Southampton, 
the Mayflower put in to the port of Plymouth. There Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges was still governor with his schemes for a 
Plymouth colony: was it with his blessing that the settlers 
sailed afterwards—was it at all due to him that they called 
their ultimate landing-place Plymouth Rock? Some few 
years later his second son married a Boston girl and followed 
them. 

While the Pilgrim Fathers were in Holland, and afterwards, 
while battling against privations, Red Indians and all the 
strangeness of a new life, they were slowly building up a new 
home, Puritanism in Boston became more intense. In 1612 
the living fell vacant, and the corporation chose John Cotton, 
Dean of Magdalen College, Cambridge, to fill it. The Bishop 
of Lincoln objected, ‘‘ He was a young man and unfit to be 
over such a factious people who were imbued with the 
Puritan spirit,” but the “ factious people” were determined 
to have a vicar of their own way of thinking, and the Bishop, 
as he knew the man better, confessed that he was “‘ honest 
and learned.” His ability and zeal soon began to tell: crowds 
came to hear his sermons in spite of, or perhaps because of, 
their length: the altar rails were thronged at the monthly 
Communion. “ A great reformation was wrought in the town” 
and “‘ many strangers came to Boston.”” Among these there 
was now and again a Pelham: Edward Sturgis of Northamp- 
ton had relations in the town and stayed with them : Thomas 
Oliver buried his wife in the churchyard ; Francis Ingalls, one 
of two brothers who founded Lynn, Massachusetts, was 
married in the great church and his children were baptised 
in its font. In the vicarage there was a succession of visitors, 
theologians from abroad or young men from Cambridge 
reading for fellowships—Hill, who became Master of Trinity ; 
Tuckney, who became Regius Professor of Divinity ; Winter, 
to be Provost of Trinity College, Dublin; Angier, who only 
gave up ideas of going to New England because of a call 
from a Nonconforming congregation in Lancashire. 

Other men and their families rather centred round the 
Boston home of the young Earl of Lincoln. In his service as 
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steward was Thomas Dudley, a relation of the famous Earl 
of Leicester. He had been a lawyer at Northampton and 
married a lady of Calvinistic tendencies with the result that 
he was drawn into the circle of her Puritan friends, and “ it 

leased the Almighty to season his heart with the saving 

nowledge of the truth.” He became steward to William 
Fiennes, Lord Saye and Sele, a Puritan much disliked by 
Clarendon: known popularly as “ Old Subtlety,” he was an 
enthusiast for Puritan migration, he had shares in the colonies 
of Providence Island and Connecticut, and would have gone 
to Massachusetts if the company for that colony had agreed 
to recognise a hereditary peerage. 

From service with Fiennes, Dudley passed into that of 
Theophilus Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, and was instrumental in 
arranging a marriage between his new master and the 
daughter of his old one. Often in Boston, he struck up a 
friendship with the vicar and ultimately rented a house near 
to that of the Earl. In course of time Lord Lincoln had three 
daughters who all were married to leading Puritans—Isaac 
Johnson, John Humphrey and John Gorges, son of Sir 
Ferdinando. By then Dudley had married his daughter 
Anne, later the first of New England poetesses, to Simon 
Bradstreet, and had passed his stewardship on to his son-in- 
law, for he himself was becoming more and more deeply 
immersed in projects of sailing to America with his Puritan 
friends. 

The townsfolk, too, were talking of similar schemes ; 
among them were Alderman Leverett, a great supporter of 
the vicar, and Alderman Hough, who clambered half-way up 
the “ Stump” that he might throw down an old statue of 
St. Botolph because it looked like the Pope, while Alderman 
Westland, who could not see his way to go, readily subscribed 
to finance those who would. When Charles I dismissed Parlia- 
ment in 1629 and everyone knew that matters had reached a 
crisis, the first of a series of expeditions to New England was 
carefully and thoroughly arranged. 

Such arrangements took time: John Winthrop came into 
Lincolnshire to discuss them ; it was not until the following 
year that he set sail from Southampton with a fleet of four 
ships containing a large contingent of Boston families—the 
Dudleys, the Cheeseboroughs, Richard Truesdale the butcher, 
Tom James, son of the parson at Skirbeck, and the daughters 
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of Lord Lincoln. It was their presence at the early settlements 
of Trimountain which prompted its change of name to that 
of Boston. Cotton saw them off and only slowly returned 
home, for he was not well and he was bent on following ; on 
July 22nd, 1633, the Corporation received his resignation, 
together with those of the two Aldermen. It is in com- 
memoration of this date that recent “ Pilgrimages ” from New 
England to the old town have been fixed on and around the 
third Sunday in July. This expedition on the Griffin included 
many Boston Puritans besides the vicar, the Aldermen and 
their families. There were the Quinceys, Richard Bellingham 
the recorder, William Coddington, who was in due time to 
become governor of Rhode Island, and in all probability 
Anne Hutchinson, her husband and her brothers-in-law. 
She belonged to the edge of the wolds, but she was a fervent 
disciple of Cotton. There were Hutchinson relations in the _ 
town, and, after her tragic death at the hands of the Red 
Indians, one of the brothers-in-law returned to it. His son 
became Mayor, and recently his wall memorial has been 
recovered from a neighbouring garden; cleaned, with the 
arms re-emblazoned, and restored to its place in the church, 
it is evidence that some Puritan settlers remembered their 
old home. 

He was not the only one. In 1636 a third expedition set out 
from Boston in the Prosperous under the leadership of 
Harrington Fiennes—cousin to Lord Lincoln’s three girls. 
The party numbered eighty, of whom the most prominent were 
the Rev. Samuel Whiting with his wife, Elizabeth St. John, 
Cromwell’s cousin, and their young baby. His family had 
been in the town for centuries, and a second son, born soon 
after they reached America, felt the call to come home—to 
live and to die in the fen country. The father became Minister 
of Lynn, Massachusetts—in fact the Boston group dominated 
the new colony: four of them, Dudley, Bellingham, young 
Leverett and Bradstreet, held the governorship for thirty 
years out of the first sixty of its history. 

Slowly but surely, however, the lives of the two Bostons 
drifted apart: personal and family ties grew weaker and 
buildings with reminders of the old home disappeared—in 
particular “ Seven Stars House,” an echo of the “ Seven Stars 
Inn,” whereat the bellringers for centuries regaled them- 
selves, gave way to the “ Old South Church.” 
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In 1760 the connection had a momentary revival: Francis 
Bernard was appointed Governor of Massachusetts. He had 
been associated with the old town, firstly by marriage—his 
arms appear on one of the hatchments in the church—and 
secondly as recorder. His governorship was not a success ; 
those were the days of the Stamp Acts, the Tea Party was not 
far ahead, and Bernard was recalled to England : he settled 
down in Lincolnshire, and no doubt was sometimes in Boston 
describing to his relations his experiences in the daughter city. 
That was the last intimate touch between the two Bostons for 
nearly eighty years ; the revolutionary war and hostilities in 
the days of Napoleon hardly made for the fostering of ties of 
kinship. But gradually animosities died down, facilities for 
travelling between England and the United States developed, 
and the old connection reasserted itself to the pride and 
happiness of both towns. 

In 1849 John Lewis Clark paid a visit to old Boston, and 
the Mayor at his suggestion sent back with him a gift of six 
impressions of the old Corporation seals. A few years later 
some Americans in the great church were astonished to find 
no memorial to John Cotton, and they set themselves to 
restore the one Guild chapel which had survived from the 
Middle Ages: in that chapel to-day the arms of Eliot, Lowell, 
Appleton, Quincey and others figure on the corbels, while, if 
Sir Gilbert Scott had had his way, the ceiling would have been 
embellished with an adaptation of the Stars and Stripes. 

In 1879 the tracery of one of the chancel windows was sent 
as a gift to Trinity Church in the centre of the City of Boston ; 
enshrined in the cloister, it is near to the statue of Phillips 
Brooks who more than once preached in what is the mother 
church of all who claim inheritance in either Boston. Three 
years later St. Botolph’s Club in the newer city received a 
silver-gilt loving cup which was once part of the Corporation 
plate in the old town. In fact any visitor from the mother to 
the daughter city is constantly reminded of home—the gate- 
way on the east side of the State house itself is adorned with 
some old iron scroll work bearing the arms and supporters 
of the English port. Other gifts have crossed the Atlantic in 
an opposite direction. The old Guildhall contains a tablet, 
which records New England help in its restoration, and a 
bronze plaque of the landing of the first Puritan settlers, 
which was presented to the Mayor of Boston in 1930, when he 
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officially took part in the commemoration of the tercentenary 
of the founding of the newer Boston. 

This commemoration gave rise to a new impetus for friendly 
relations that seems to be growing in strength. In 1929 Mr. 
Allan Forbes of the State Street Trust Company of Boston 
paid a visit to the Lincolnshire town; he found the whole 
population not only engaged in raising {23,000 for the 
restoration of the roof of their historic church, but also con- 
fronted with the problem of serious cracks in the famous 
tower. On his return home he enlisted the support of an 
influential committee which in a few weeks collected over 
fifty thousand dollars for its repair—a birthday gift from the 
daughter to parent. In the summer of 1931 a cheque for the 
money was presented by Mr. W. R. Whiting in the church of 
his forefathers into the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The work soon began, and just before Christmas 1932 the 
service of dedication and the ringing of the bells were broad- 
cast to America in order that the citizens of the newer Boston 
might share with their kinsfolk in the old a gladness common 
to both. 

From this happy co-operation has begun a series of annual 
pilgrimages from Massachusetts to the historic Lincolnshire 
seaport. In 1933 Mr. Whiting led the party, and was present 
when the great west doors were reopened. The next year’s 
pilgrimage included the Bishop of Rhode Island, who opened 
the gates of an iron screen which commemorates the story of 
the restoration. In 1935 the pilgrims were accommodated in 
private houses and the dinners in the Guildhall began. Last 
summer the President of the English-Speaking Union in the 
American Boston spoke at the unveiling of a ‘‘ Five Governors 
Memorial” at the base of the tower. So once again we hark 
back to the common origin of two historic communities, with 
memories of an interchange of gifts, of visits, of friendships, of — 
life—memories that have been preserved and are ever worth 
preserving in freshness of contact and kindly understanding. | 


A. M. Coox. 


A PAIR OF SPOTTED FLYCATCHERS. 


N the spring the windows of our house serve as peep-holes 

into the nursery secrets of many birds. This one looks out 

upon a fir, in the crown of which a pair of brown owls 
occupy a box. That one opens into a starling’s nursery and 
gives us a glimpse of the marsh tits that breed across the lawn. 
A third lets into the house not only the clamour of a great tit 
family, but the tinkling song of a spotted flycatcher whose 
cobweb nest lies on a ledge protected from the hottest sun by 
trailing clematis. And so it goes on—even to the window 
that gives a distant view of a nesting-box no longer used by 
birds, because it holds a dormouse. 

Naturally this pleasant state of affairs did not come into 
existence all at once. It has been a gradual process. Take the 
flycatcher, for example—years passed before the first nest 
was built beneath my window. Four seasons went by before 
we even began to think of these little birds in connection with 
our house, the nearest pair nesting half a mile away and at 
a lower altitude. Nor did they, to my knowledge, ever visit 
the garden in those first four years. Then in 1934 there was 
a nest in a quarry half-way between the flycatchers’ usual 
territory and our own. For the first time, moreover, one of 
the pair began to make excursions into the lowest part of 
our garden, where it overlooks the quarry; while in the 
summer the flycatchers brought their second family close to 
our windows, and for a whole afternoon fed them in the trees 
around the lawn. This was so encouraging that I fixed a 
ledge to the house in a sheltered place and began to look 
forward with real hope to the future. But in the following 
spring when the flycatchers arrived in the quarry, neither 
they nor any of their descendants came up to the house. 
Then, quite suddenly, later in the year, a pair flew up to my 
ledge, built a nest and successfully reared a sturdy brood of 
brown, buff-spotted youngsters. 

That is the story of our flycatchers up to the end of 1935. 
Their activities in the following year I can give in greater 
detail, because I spent many happy hours watching these dear 
little birds at very close range. It must be emphasised that 
my ledge is a flycatcher outpost among the hills, a newly 
established breeding place on the very edge of the treeless 
expanse of Dartmoor. In all Africa that winter, its existence 
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can have been known, I think, to no more than two adult and 
four young birds. Yet on the morning of the eighteenth of 


May, two flycatchers flew to the site beneath my window, © 


and I felt again something of the mystery and wonder of life. 
There are lesser birds that make this double journey every 
year, but here before my eyes was the first flycatcher to take 
to Africa something of my garden and my home. As I 
watched, the cock sang a curious and delightful little song, a 
soft and gentle warbling that tinkled now and then. All day 
long the pair were in evidence, alternately visiting the ledge 
and exploring almost every twig and branch in their domain. 
So began another season in England, a time of joy and a time 
of sorrow. 

Watching a pair of birds in which the sexes are alike, one 
often notices small individual differences that make it 
possible to tell the birds apart. This pair of flycatchers, 
however, were as much alike as two pins, at least to my eyes 
at a range of two yards. I take it that it was the cock bird 
that sang, brought food for its mate and (normally) took no 
part in the building of the nest. Conversely, I regard the bird 
that built the nest, ate the flies that were brought her and 
did not (normally) sing, as the hen. This assumption was 
constantly confirmed, as when the birds paired. Moreover, 
had it been very far out, I think it must sooner or later have 
brought chaos to my notes, for I watched the birds flying 
up to the ledge a good many times, and have a written record 
of a hundred visits. Yet on only four or five occasions was it 
doubtful which bird was at the nest, and on none of these 
did anything of interest occur. 

On the day after their arrival the flycatchers placed a little 
tuft of moss in one corner of the ledge, and on the twenty-first 
day of May I was able to watch them at work on their home. 
The hen, sitting on the nest, opened her wings wide, placing 
them down on the ledge on either side of her, so that they held 
down the nesting material in two places. Actually, there were 
only a few small pieces of moss and lichen on the site. As she 
tried to hold these scanty beginnings in place, she “scratched ” 
hard with her legs beneath her against the wooden floor, as 
though trying to scrape a hole. The only result of this 
energetic action was to keep the centre of the ledge clear and 
to build up the rim of the nest first. As a matter of fact, the 
hen for many days put all her material on the rim. I have 
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seen flycatchers nest on a sandy ledge above a gravel pit, 
where no doubt the hen did manage to make a nesting hollow 
with her feet. This my little hen, of course, could not do. 
Perhaps for that very reason she was able to build a par- 
ticularly strong nest on a smooth piece of wood, for the ledge 
has a rim against which she was able to kick and push 
material to her heart’s content, until she had a solid rim of 
moss and lichen all around her. 

Flying often to the nest alone, she was accompanied on 
occasions by the cock. He simply looked on while she worked, 
though at times he bent down and lightly touched a piece of 
moss with his beak. Often, warbling softly, he seemed to be 
humming over to himself what is at the best of times a very 
feeble little song. Sometimes he would fly to the nest alone, 
with a blue-bottle for the hen. If she did not soon arrive, he 
would swallow it himself and then, jumping on to the nest, 
poke about for several moments without, however, actually 
moving anything. In this he gave the impression of a model 
husband, interested in his wife’s affairs but aware of his 
limitations in the domestic sphere. On my first day’s watch- 
ing I got the impression, too, that there was more joy in that 
small body than could well find an outlet in song so gentle 
and so low. For, standing on the nest, the bird would sing 
and sing again with trembling wings and quickly beating tail, 
as though carried away in transports of purest happiness. 

Visiting the nest on six of the next eight mornings, I learnt 
to expect the flycatchers a little before six o’clock. Only once 
were they early, arriving at half-past five. Of course, they 
were awake and feeding some time before they reached the 
nest. Watching the latter grow, it was interesting to notice 
the hen’s technique changing to meet new requirements, 
changing so gradually sometimes as nearly to elude the eye, 
For instance her wings, as I have said, were at first opened 
wide to hold down the growing nest each time the hen 
“‘ whirred ” her legs. And she whirred them several times 
during each brief visit, on one occasion over thirty times. At 
this stage the tips of the wings naturally pointed in almost 
opposite directions, and were as widely separated from one 
another as could be. As the walls of the nest rose up, however, 
the wings were opened ever less widely, until at last the wing- 
tips crossed above the tail. Looking down on to the nest I 
saw, between these two extremes, a pretty arch of feathers 
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over the little bird’s back. The pressing down of the nest 
rim, at first undertaken by the wings, in time devolved on the 
tail. The latter, at the end of each breathless bout of scraping 
and scratching with the legs, was brought down with a thump 
upon the nest edge, sometimes so violently as to force the hen 
to her feet. 

Then there were other changes more suddenly begun. At 
first, bringing material to the nest, the hen would simply 
drop or lay it on the rim, sit down, open her wings and whirr 
her legs. But in due course she began to tidy up the nest with 
her beak, until at last this tidying occupied the greater part | 
of each visit. Not only, in the end, did she move tiny frag- 


ments of moss from one place to another, she also tucked in ~ 


pieces between the nest and her own soft breast. In the 
actual shaping of the structure, this tidying was less important 
than the wing, leg and tail movements. But the point I wish 
to stress is that the hen started this new activity on entirely 
imaginary material. That is to say, she suddenly went 
through all the proper movements of taking a piece of moss 
in her mouth, opening her beak to pick it up and finally put- 
ting it down in another place, without even touching a single 
thread of moss ! It was a curious thing to watch this activity 
in embryo. 

The nest at first was made of lichen and of moss. On the 
fifth day, however, the hen began to bring cobweb, arriving 
with a beakful which she tried to put down on the ledge in the 
usual way. But this new material clung to her so firmly that 
in the end she was obliged to wipe it off upon the nest. 
Nothing daunted, she brought three more clinging skeins in 
the next two hours. The fact that it needed smearing over the 
nest, if it was to be used at all, added to its capacity to 
strengthen a rather flimsy avian cradle. The hen’s leg-work 
and the fact that all material was added only to the edge of 
the nest, resulted in the formation, as I have said, of an ever 
thickening ring of material rising above the centre space of. 
wood. Gradually the ring encroached, particularly at night 
during the birds’ absence, when the living moss stretched in 
rebellion against a whole day’s battering into unnatural 
positions. In the morning, on her first visit, the bird would 
push back the offending moss and the nest would become but 
a ring again. This went on until, it seemed from sheer 
pressure, the hen gave way. As though determined to have 
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the last word in this tussle with silken cobweb strands and 
moss, she brought some material on the ninth day of building 
and, placing it in the very middle of the nest, herself banished 
the last fragment of the wooden ledge still showing bare at 
the bottom. With the addition of a little hair and some few 
bents the nest was finished on the thirtieth of May. 

When both birds flew to the ledge together, the cock would 
often sing to the hen with lowered head and beating tail. 
Sometimes he would stay behind while she flew off to collect 
more moss, sitting perhaps for a moment on the nest and then 
perching, until the hen’s return, on a neighbouring clematis 
twig. On one such occasion, to my surprise, instead of 
greeting the hen on her return, he jumped quickly down into 
the nest and went through a correct leg-action! She followed 
suit after waiting her turn, and then they both flew away. 
On no other occasion did he show the slightest inclination to 
help the hen with the nest. 

Within a fortnight of their return, the flycatcher had not 
only completed the nest but had begun to lay the five red- 
spotted whitish eggs that made up the clutch. I was present 
during the laying of some of these. Let me describe what I 
saw early on the second morning in June. In the first place, 
you must imagine two eggs in the centre of the nest, two eggs 
that were cold and looked deserted. As the minutes flew by, 
_ this appearance of desertion increased. Six o’clock arrived, 
but the flycatchers did not put in an appearance. Another 
hour passed and still there was no sign of life on the fly- 
catchers’ ledge. At last, at half-past seven, the cock appeared 
for a moment and then flew away. Four minutes later he 
accompanied the hen to the nest and left her there. She 
began to brood and turned the eggs from time to time with 
her bill, the turning looking accidental as the eggs were rolled 
along the floor of the nest. Once or twice the hen kicked hard 
with her feet in the usual way, but as the eggs were under her 
breast they were, I feel certain, not turned or moved at all. 
Sometimes she tidied the nest and once she flew off for eight 
minutes. Best of all, on one occasion she sang a little warbling 
sub-song of short duration. Rarely have I heard a sound of 
such sweet content. At ten minutes to eight the moment for 
which I had been waiting arrived. Having sat perfectly still 
during the preceeding four minutes, she now slightly raised 
her tail from the nest, just so that it no longer touched the 
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rim. Then the egg was presumably laid, for after a moment 
or two in this position the tail was lowered and the bird settled 
to brood again. A few minutes later I saw a third egg as she 
stood up and peered down at this, her latest acquisition. 

Laying was not always as easy as this. Once I saw her 
straining, the tail pressed tightly on the nest, the wing-tips 
tightly on the tail, as with humped back she tried to lay her 
egg. In this position and with her head and neck pressed down 
forward, she was evidently in trouble. However, when the 
egg emerged, she at once relaxed and, turning round her head, 
began to preen her back and the feathers under her tail. 

So far the idyllic scene beneath my window grew daily more 
attractive. Two or three days, however, after the laying of ~ 
the fifth egg, a tragedy occurred—no unusual thing in nature. 
The hen disappeared and the nest was deserted, and though 
the cock called for ten days, he called in vain. What had 
happened? I do not know. Possibly some prowling village 
cat might have answered the question. Though the cock 
called for ten days, it must not be assumed that he was all 
the time crying for his mate, though perhaps at first he was. 
He rarely sang now, not because he was sad, but because a 
song so low was of little advertisement value. With a better 
voice, he would have been singing when now he called, to 
spread abroad the interesting news that here again was a 
bachelor ready and willing to open his wings to any hen. 
Twice he started a nest of his own, one over the front door 
and, when the wind blew this feeble effort down, another on 
a great tit’s sleeping ledge. Then, on the eleventh day of his 
bereavement, the long awaited second female did actually 
arrive. Once again the cock bird sang. 

Later, thinking to please the cock, we drove a stake into 
the lawn so that he might sit near the nest his new wife was 
making—for she would have none of his. Much of the day he 
would sit there, darting out after flies and returning. But at 
night when the flycatchers slept and the garden was silent | 
and still, a brown owl used the little cock’s perch, pouncing 
on worms that browsed on the dew-soaked lawn, bracing its 
legs as it pulled them from their holes. Getting up early to 
watch the flycatchers, staying up late with the soft-winged 
owl, one felt, not that the day was long, but that time was 
short indeed if one hoped to watch even a fraction of Eng- 
land’s birds. 


G. B. Goocn. 


THE EVOLUTION OF POLISH 
NATIONALISM. 


HE god-parents of present-day Polish nationalism were 

the French Revolution, Romanticism, the theories of 

Herder and Fichte, and the struggle to restore the 
ancient republic of the aristocracy. The influence of these 
tendencies lent a fresh significance to the conceptions of 
“Fatherland” and “Nation.” The Fatherland formerly 
implied the State, the country, material culture: nowadays 
the essence of nation and fatherland includes language, 
tradition and the spirit of the people. To this must be added 
a glorification of the past and idealisation of the character- 
istics of the Polish nation. During the rising of 1830-1, 
glorification of the Polish spirit became transformed into 
the doctrine of the mission of Poland. It is no mere coinci- 
dence that the theory entered on a new life at this period. 
Poland, in fact, was to prove to the world that in struggling 
against Russia she was fighting for the liberty of Europe. 

The clearest expression of this idea was given by Brodzifski 
in his celebrated address on Polish Nationality, on May 3rd, 
1831, in the Warsaw Union of the Friends of Science. He 
extols Poland as the Copernicus of the nations, because she 
has proved by her resistance to slavery and darkness that no 
nation lives to itself alone, but that each is moved by a higher 
ideal. He praises Poland for her simplicity, steadfastness, 
generosity and chivalry. Polish fanaticism may be blind, but 
it does not stoop to bloodshed. “ In the day of their freedom 
as in the day of their bondage, the Poles were condemned to 
suffer for Europe.” He closed with the words: “ The inde- 
pendence of Poland is conducive to the well-being of all 
nations, and constitutes no threat to any throne.” Brod- 
zitiski’s importance lies in his stressing of Poland’s mission, 
and in the fact that for him nation and people are identical. 

When the November rising collapsed, the intellectual élite 
emigrated to France. Poland’s best sons assembled in Paris, 
where new theories arose concerning the spirit of the nation 
and the vocation of the Polish people, which in many respects 
may be considered the continuation of Brodzinski’s ideas. 
The aim of the great emigration was to protest to the whole 
world against the partitioning Powers, and to take the lead in 
the nations’ struggle against their governments. Mickiewicz, 
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Poland’s greatest poet, laid down the principle that the 
existence of nations is only justified if they serve all humanity. 
This spirit also pervaded the numerous speeches addressed by 
the exiles to the governments and the nations. 

The most brilliant vindication of the idea of Poland’s 
mission is to be found in Mickiewicz’s Book of the Polish 
Nation and its Pilgrimage, which compares his country’s 
sufferings with those of Christ. The book states expressly : 
‘“‘ The Polish nation shall rise again and shall set free all the 
nations of Europe.” “ Since the Polish nation was always the 
most righteous and the most free among the nations, it is 
called to lead the peoples of Europe into the Promised Land 
of liberty and of justice.” Wherever freedom was down- ~ 
trodden in Europe, wherever men were struggling in her cause, 
a battle was being fought for the Fatherland, and in this battle 
everyone must take part. Hitherto the call had gone out to the 
nations : ‘‘ Lay down no weapons while the enemy holds one 
inch of your soil.” “ But ye shall say unto the nations: ‘ Lay 
down no weapons whilst despotism holds one inch of soil 
anywhere.’”’ Here Mickiewicz is preaching a new form of 
patriotism, which proclaims the solidarity of all nations. 
The Messianic idea worked so suggestively that at that time 
Poland was identified with the struggle for liberty. It is 
characteristic of the new spirit which inspired this book that 
his teaching starts, not with the individual and his rights, but 
with the liberty and the rights of the nation. He rejects 
party struggles and class warfare, and recognises only Poland. 
‘““We need the princes and counts as well as the peasants and 
the Jews. We must make each one of them a Pole.” Sixteen 
years later Hegel’s disciple Bronislaw Trentowski was to 
express the same point of view, saying: ‘I am neither a 
Monarchist nor a Republican, but, with all my heart, a Pole.” 

The idea of class and race plays an important part, on the 
other hand, in the theories laid down by the historian Lelewel. 
The basis of his work on Poland’s history is the doctrine of the 
racial characteristics of the Slavs and the Poles and the theory 
of the sovereignty of the people. The Polish nation has always 
had a political and social ideal. This is embodied in national 
and social liberty. As long as the former drew nearer to the 
practical realisation of the latter it advanced, but it began to 
decline as soon as it became a mere theory. He points out that 
the power of action lies in the nation, and that individualism 
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is of no significance for the course of history. He traces 
characteristic racial qualities to climate, soil, manner of 
living, diet, level of civilisation and political organisation. 
He attributes to the Slavs refinement and patriotism, hospi- 
tality and gentleness. Further characteristic Polish qualities 
are independence and a high sense of social duty and political 
life. These also distinguish them from other Slavs. Lelewel, 
working with the idea of “ class,” holds the view that the 
nation constitutes no homogeneous unity, but rather that it 
falls into different classes, distinguished from each other by 
temperament and character. This difference he traces back 
to the varieties of social position and of education. Like the 
German historical school, he also sees in the history of Poland 
a revelation of the spirit of the nation. “ It is the national 
character that creates State organisations, and it is national 
organisations which, in their turn, create genius.” 

Though voices had been audible, even at the time of the 
great emigration, protesting against the glorification of 
Poland and the Polish nation and urging self-criticism, her 
political and spiritual life, down to 1863, was stamped by 
the humanitarian-Messianic nationalism of Mickiewicz and 
Lelewel. It was only under the weight of the Russian govern- 
ment’s terrible reprisals, following the collapse of the rising 
of 1863-4, that the nation awakened from its romantic dreams 
and brought sharp criticism to bear on the ideology that was 
held responsible for the disaster. The same generation that 
had gone out into the wilderness for the sake of ideas, now 
repudiated all theories, was enthusiastic for Comte and 
Positivism, for Darwin and Haeckel, for Biichner and 
Moleschott, Mill and Buckle, lauded science, opposed every 
form of superstition and reaction, was eager for the emancipa- 
tion of women and the enlightenment of the nation. Polish 
Positivism arose, not as a philosophical system, but as a 
reaction against Romanticism. 

Theories were developed by Swietochowski, leader of the 
Warsaw Positivists, which stood in glaring contrast to previ- 
ous Polish ideology. He set civilising above political achieve- 
ments. Instead of urging the old ideal “ From sea to sea,” 
he advised his countrymen to conquer the markets and in- 
dustrial centres of the East; for “ universal happiness ” 
does not bring social and political independence in its train. 
Poland needed neither an independent army nor military 
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glory nor battles. Only positive and unceasing work could ~ 
save the nation. The well-known novelist Sienkiewicz pro- 
claimed a nationalism that was based, not on Messiahship, 
but on the idea of national responsibility. It is significant for 
this aspect of nationalism that the political factor is out- 
balanced by the social. Messiahship was now replaced by the 
notion of organic work. Simultaneously sharp criticism was 
brought to bear on theories concerning Poland’s past, and 
the point of view represented by the so-called Cracow 
historical school found expression in the opinion that it was 
not the partitioning Powers, but the Poles themselves, who 
were to blame for the downfall of the old aristocratic Republic. 

This state of affairs lasted until towards the end of the 
’eighties. At that period a struggle for the Polish soul between 
the old and the new generation was inflamed by the appear- 
ance of Social Democracy and the National Democrats. 
Neither party would hear of reconciliation with the Partition-_ 
ing Powers; they dreamed of an independent Poland and 
preached a new nationalism. At first social democracy 
wavered between cosmopolitanism and patriotism, but at the 
Congress of Paris in 1892 victory fell to those who understood 
how to reduce the postulates of the social revolution and the 
aims of the independence movement to a common denomina- 
tor. The spiritual fathers of Polish social democracy were 
Marx, Engels and Lassalle as well as the great national poets 
Mickiewicz and Slowacki. The standard-bearer of this 
synthesis was Limanowski, who taught that patriotism is the 
cement which holds society together. The rooting out of 
patriotic feeling, explained the theorist of Polish socialism, 
would mean death to the independence of the social organism, 
and would make it easy for it to be absorbed by other bodies. 
“‘ The renunciation of patriotism means incitement to suicide.” 
“ Patriotism and socialism do not exclude one another. They 
complement each other splendidly. For true patriotism turns 
first to the labouring masses who form the strength and the 
basis of every nation, and therefore it must be socialistic ; 
and on the other hand true socialism, out of which the love 
of one’s nation arises, must be patriotic.” Thus the restoration 
of Poland would imply not only the shaking off of the yoke of 
the Partitioning Powers, but an act of social justice and the 
liberation of the working classes. Such is the standpoint, even 
to-day, of Polish social democracy. 
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and Engels as regards the social side of nationalism, in respect 
of the treatment of national minorities they follow the 
traditions of the old aristocratic republic and the doctrines of 
Mickiewicz. As early as 1892, in their first programme, they 
laid down the principle that in a restored Poland all nationali- 
ties that should enter voluntarily the newly organised Federa- 
tive Association should enjoy complete equality of rights. At 
the same time they proclaimed the equality of all citizens 
irrespective of descent, nationality, race and religious belief. 
They have remained true to these principles, and are almost 
the only party in Poland that accepts the national minorities. 
Both in the legislative bodies and in the party press they 
stand for far-reaching autonomy for the Ukrainians and the 
application of all laws and enactments touching the protection 
of the national minorities. 

The development of the National Democrats was not so 
straightforward as that of the Social Democrats. Their more 
humanitarian nationalism was soon replaced by a more in- 
transigent type. They gained recruits above all from the 
ranks of the upper and middle classes, alarmed as they were 
by the rapid progress of social democracy. This circumstance 
led the National Democratic Party to revise its attitude to 
Russia and to become reconciled to Tsardom, all the more 
since they were convinced of the invincibility of Moscow. 
Their approach to the Russian Government was hastened by 
the anti-Polish measures of Prussia; for it was at this time 
that Bismarck started the colonisation of Posen, and a section 
of German public opinion declared war on the Slavs, and on 
the Poles in particular. The leader of these circles was the 
famous philosopher of the Unconscious, Eduard Hartmann, 
who demanded the extirpation of the Slavs. These and 
similar theories did not fail to leave their traces on the 
National Democrats. The heralds of this nationalism were 
Roman Dmowski and Zygmunt Balicki. 

Dmowski, who was the Polish delegate at the peace 
negotiations in Versailles, rejected romantic patriotism. 
“The objective of this patriotism, or, more accurately, 
nationalism, is not a certain number of liberties, called one’s 
country, but the nation itself, the living social organism, 
with its own spiritual character, developed on the basis of 
race and history, its culture, its needs and interests.” In the 
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name of this patriotism his followers in Russian Poland 
spread the economic boycott of the Jews, and his adherents 
in Galicia refused the Ukrainians their right to liberation. 
Concerning the Ukrainians Dmowski represented the view 
that only two ways lay open to them, either to become Polish 
or to preserve their national independence. Should they 
decide on the latter they must be opposed by the Poles, for it 
is only out of hard struggles that firmly knit nations are 
born. Dmowski thus wished to give to the Ukrainians the 
same treatment as was dealt out to the Poles in Posen. The 
National Democrats’ hatred of the Jews and Ukrainians 
sprang from their belief that Poland’s chief task was not the 
struggle with Russia, but the contest with the foe within her 
gates. True, this theory rested on economic grounds. The 
boycott of the Jews, and their suppression in economic life, 
was to smooth the way for the strengthening of the Polish 
middle class. The oppression of the Ukrainians, which was 
lauded by Dmowski and his followers as a benefit to that 
nation, was to be to the advantage of the Polish landowners 
in East Galicia, who viewed with jealousy the efforts for 
emancipation of the Ukrainian small-holders and agricultural 
labourers, who demanded land and the division of the large 
estates. Moreover, the struggle of the National Democrats 
against the Ukrainians was in the interests of the Russian 
government. 

The National Democrats’ doctrine of the enemy within the 
gates constituted not only an abrupt break with the humani- 
tarian-Messianistic nationalism of the time of the emigration 
and a renunciation of the policy of national risings, but a new 
tendency in foreign policy. Whereas the Polish Independent 
Parties were based on the so-called Jagiellonic theory, which 
visualised a Poland extending from sea to sea, favoured 
alliance with the Central Powers in the event of a European 
conflagration, and saw in Russia the arch-enemy of their 
country, the National Democrats were content with an 
ethnographic Poland, and declared that it was not Moscow 
but Prussia that threatened the existence of the Polish people. 
At the same time they declared that Germany was a danger 
not only to Poland, but to the world, and that the Poles, in 
opposing Germanism, were doing the world a great service. 

Whilst Dmowski was summoning his countrymen to fight 
against Germans, Jews and Ukrainians, his friend Siegmund 
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Balicki was formulating the theory of national egoism. To 
be sure this was no original achievement. He only revived 
a slogan used long since by German nationalists in the struggle 
against Poland. We need only recall the words of Wilhelm 
Jordan, delegate to the National Assembly in Frankfurt, who 
cried, speaking to the friends of Poland in a meeting in 
Berlin on April rst, 1848 : “ The nations have their own ego- 
ism, the golden age of brotherhood is still far away.” 

Balicki’s theories started with social ethics, which he con- 
trasted with the ethics of idealism. The leading idea is the 
good of a concrete society, to which the individual belongs. 
The old commandment, “ Thou shalt not lie,” is replaced by 
the maxim, “ Be not a liar.” Instead of the commandment. 
“Do no wrong,” we have the precept “ Endure no wrong.” 
He declared that only that nation has a right to independence 
which possesses a strong individuality, can fight for its 
existence and conquer, and is in a position to avenge the 
wrongs it has suffered. He grants a nation the moral right 
to extend its power, not only at the cost of sluggish, thought- 
less and socially nebulous elements, but also at the expense 
of other nations. This must not be brought about either by 
methods of brutality and force or by exceptional legislation. 
This rider was very necessary, otherwise his theory would 
have formed the best justification of Prussia’s anti-Polish 
policy. Not every Pole can represent the nationalism of 
Balicki, but a special type, constituting a mixture of soldier 
and landowner. Thus the new nationalism is egoistic and 
anti-democratic. 

In the new Poland the slogan of national egoism is unknown 
to the National State, and the real opponents of the National 
Democrats are no longer the Social Democrats, but the fol- 
lowers of Pilsudski, who inscribe the motto “ Pertaining to 
the State” on their banner. The gulf that divides these 
tendencies reminds us of the differences between Fascism and 
National Socialism concerning the conception of nation and 
state. Whilst the Fascists stress the primary importance of 
the state, the National Socialists subordinate the entire life of 
state and society to the nation. The same differences exist 
between the protagonists of the national state and the ad- 
herents of state supremacy. The theory of state supremacy 
was formulated by the former Minister of Education, Czer- 
winski. The first duty of the schools is to train good citizens. 
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“ We do not wish or demand that the Germans and Ukrain- 
ians in the schools or other educational establishments shall 
be educated as Poles.” These words point to the granting to 
all national minorities the right to cultivate their own 
individuality and culture. These minorities are only required 
to recognise the Polish State and to help to strengthen its 
international position. 

The adherents of the national state, on the other hand, will 
not hear of the right of equal votes for the national minorities, 
and argue that only the Polish section of the population can 
decide on questions that concern the state. Thus Grabski, 
a prominent National Democrat leader, says : “ Thesovereign 
ruler of the Polish State is the Polish people, not the sum 
total of its inhabitants.” Grabski draws pregnant conclusions 
from this principle, which culminate in the words: “ The 
sovereign nation must never be in the minority.” That is 
to say: even in the provinces and municipalities in which 
the Poles form only a fraction of the population, they can 
send as many representatives to the municipal bodies and 
municipal corporations as the non-Polish majority. No less 
important is Grabski’s suggestion as to the division of the 
state population into Poles and non-Poles. Professor 
Rybarski does not wish to deprive the national minorities of 
all rights, for he admits that the national state can recognise 
certain rights for minorities also. But, like Grabski, he de- 
mands that the Polish nation alone should form the political 
will of the State. This is the tone in which all the theorists of 
the National Democratic camp express themselves. They also 
proclaim the assimilation of the national minorities, with the 
exception of the Jews, whom they regard as an alien body. 

Jaxozs Rappaport. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue Nerve Storms In Europe. 


HE repercussions of the Spanish war upon the nerves 

of those who manage, or mismanage, the diplomatic 

affairs of the Great Powers in Europe, have continued 
their course unchecked, and have even increased in their 
tempo. During the past month another of the really first-class 
crises—one has no alternative but thus to distinguish between 
the varying grades of the apparently never-ceasing disturb- 
ances—has had the effect of renewing the solemn talk about 
a possibly imminent war. Certain eager, earnest people in 
Great Britain, for instance, again let loose their indignation 
and seemed some of them to contemplate, not calmly, but 
with frenzied idealism, the notion of accepting war with 
Germany in the North Sea and with Italy in the Mediter- 
ranean at one and the same time. It is one of the odd features 
of the demoralisation in intelligence characterising many of 
the contemporary people who exert influence on affairs, that 
they seem unable to resist their own welling sense of indigna- 
tion. The demoralisation aforesaid is no doubt one of the 
long-distance effects of the last great war, which killed off 
the flower of this country’s, and of most of other countries’, 
manhood. Indignation is one of the stupid emotions. The 
mature, experienced people always find that common sense 
is the better part. In the present case it simply has happened 
that in those quarters where foreign affairs are apt to be 
discussed by people who, if the qualification of knowledge 
be by itself an adequate qualification, are indeed qualified to 
discuss them, one has heard this sort of childish thing: “ It 
is time that we made a stand. Are Germany and Italy always 
to ‘ get away with it’? The more we yield to them, the more 
impossible they become.” The narrative given below will 
provide the background of fact in which such alarming 
nonsense was heard. 

In the last month’s Contemporary Review the tiresome 
story was related up to the point where the four Great Powers 
of Western Europe were urgently negotiating with each other 
about a system of collective security for the four navies 
patrolling the Spanish coast. The German “ pocket ” battle- 
ship Deutschland had been bombed at Iviza in the Balearic 
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Islands on May 29th. The Italian ship Barletta had already 
been bombed. As a reprisal for the bombing of the Deutsch- 
land German vessels shelled the fortified port of Almeria on 
May 31st. Italy by contrast had taken no retaliatory action 
after the bombing of the Barletta. The Non-Intervention 
Committee had to set about the awkward task of considering 
what to do about it all. The British Government on June 
3rd made a certain proposal to the German, French and 
Italian Governments. Out of the resultant four-Power 
discussions there emerged on June 12th an agreed scheme of 
sanctions against the recurrence of incidents to the patrolling 
navies. The discussion had been mainly confined to the 
question, how far satisfaction could be given to Germany’s 
claim to freedom of action or, in the alternative, to some 
suggested form of collective action by the four supervising 
navies. Although Russia was not a party to the conversa- 
tions (having refused on February 26th, before the control 
scheme came into operation, to take part in the naval patrol 
duties) she none the less unofficially put about a suggestion, 
which at first seemed to be approved by French opinion, that 
the separate zones allotted to the four navies be abolished 
and a collective scheme of mixed patrol by the four navies be 
substituted. For that purpose the four navies would virtually 
need to be amalgamated: a corollary that was not accepted 
as practical by Great Britain, Germany, Italy or on second 
thoughts by France. 

The device finally adopted was based on the British 
proposal of June 3rd. It was a four-Power agreement. It 
was framed in two parts, the first part being designed to 
provide guarantees against any further attacks on the 
patrolling ships, and needing, to make it effective, the agree- 
ment and collaboration of the two parties in Spain. The 
second part took the form of an annex, not for submission to 
Spain, explaining to the Non-Intervention Committee the 
nature of the proposed consultation to be undertaken in the © 
event of further attacks upon patrolling ships. The substance 
of the agreement about guarantees was as follows: (1) At the 
request of the four Powers the two authorities in Spain are to 
give assurances that they will respect the naval control units 
and establish an extended system of safety zones in Spanish 
waters where ships can lie at anchor without risk of being 
exposed to military operations; (2) The two authorities in 
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Spain are to give binding assurances that they will do their 
utmost to prevent any recurrence of incidents involving the 
ships of the four Powers, this to include strict instructions 
to the naval and air forces ; (3) The four Powers agree that, in 
the event of any future attack, independently of measures of 
self-defence taken on the spot they will at once consult upon 
measures to be taken in concert; in so doing, they will 
naturally take into consideration the opinions which the 
Power attacked has the right to make known concerning the 
line of action which should be followed. As a result of that 
agreement it seemed reasonable to expect—if reason any 
longer played any part in European diplomacy—that Ger- 
many and Italy would resume their participation both in the 
Spanish patrol duties and in the work of the Non-Intervention 
Committee. When they withdrew on May 31st from such 
participation they informed the Non-Intervention Committee 
that they would resume their part when they had been given 
guarantees against the recurrence of attacks. 

For the moment, therefore, the sky looked less stormy. 
On June 15th, at the end of the Imperial Conference, it was 
made known in London and in Berlin that Baron von Neurath, 
the German Minister for Foreign Affairs, was to pay an 
official visit to London. The two things were connected. The 
Dominion Prime Ministers had left no doubt of their aversion 
from any policy of meddling in Europe, or of commitment 
against hypothetical contingencies. Moreover, the new 
British Prime Minister, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, had two 
clearly defined attributes, one that he was a radical at heart 
in domestic matters, and in foreign matters was an isola- 
tionist. In the chaotic and critical condition of European 
relationships it was obvious that Germany was a decisive 
factor. If an Anglo-German understanding could be reached, 
obviously the peace of Europe might be strengthened. The 
four-Power agreement of June 12th gave the opportunity. 
The Chamberlain Government tried to take it. The invitation 
for the von Neurath visit was duly given and accepted ; and 
it looked at first as if the matter were to be taken seriously 
both in London and in Berlin. The official pundits in both 
capitals made it known that they would make a point of 
keeping Count Grandi informed of what took place at the 
interviews in London. It was also emphasised that the 
purpose of the visit was not to negotiate any particular 
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agreement but to lay the foundation in friendly feeling for 
subsequent negotiation about such matters as the proposed 
Western Pact and the problem of Spain. It was taken for 
granted that Count Grandi would not only be kept informed 
but would even be consulted. M. Corbin was an ever-present 
influence, always at hand for consultation as a matter of 
course. 

The prospect therefore opened that the Anglo-German 
conversation might develop into a machinery for a Four- 
Power understanding. The omens seemed altogether good. 
German opinion had lately shown an unmistakable desire 
to cultivate a better relationship with Great Britain. Italian 
opinion did its bit promptly in showing that there was no 
danger of the impression being created that Italy was being 
ignored in conversations about matters affecting herself. 
It had been specifically stated in London and in Berlin that 
Spain was to be a subject of discussion; and Italy was 
involved in Spain to a greater degree than was Germany. 
Italian quarters played up by explaining why it was that 
Baron von Neurath’s visit could not create any uneasiness 
in Rome. In every joint Italo-German statement made since 
Count Ciano’s visit to Herr Hitler last October emphasis 
had been laid on the desire that the Rome-Berlin axis should 
lead to what was called, for instance, when Baron von 
Neurath left Rome on May 5th, “a wider collaboration with 
the other Powers.” The further argument was heard in 
Italian quarters that the Anglo-Italian “ gentleman’s agree- 
ment ” had suffered at the time it was made (January 4th, 
1937) from the strain that was then felt in Anglo-German 
relations, and that an improvement in German relations with 
Great Britain would in Italian eyes increase the value of 
Italy’s agreement with Great Britain. Moreover, the achieve- 
ment of the Four-Power agreement on June 12th had re- 
sulted in the spectacle, seen on June 18th and 19th, of the 
German and Italian delegates again attending the meetings 
of the Non-Intervention Committee, whence it could even 
be deduced that the opportunity was ripe for renewed dis- 
cussion of the problem of evacuating the foreign troops from 
Spain. There also emerged an improved likelihood that the 
projected Western European Pact, launched a year before 
on Germany’s repudiation of the Locarno Treaty, might now 
be discussed with some prospect of success. One of the results 
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of the latest manifestation of the Russian terror was the 
probability that the Franco-Russian Pact, the chief obstacle to 
the conclusion of a new Western Pact, could not be extended 
into a military pact. Apart from the weakened prestige of 
Russia, there was the practical consideration that the further 
conclusion of any agreement of any kind with Russia was 
impossible for the simple reason that no plenipotentiary 
could be regarded as safe from the purge. All seemed well. 
The von Neurath visit was fixed for June 23rd and was to 
last two days. Alas! It did not take place. On June 21st 
the German Government issued this statement: “ As the 
situation which has arisen through the repeated Red Spanish 
attempts on German warships does not permit of the absence 
of the Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs from Berlin, the 
British Ambassador here was informed yesterday that the 
visit arranged for Baron von Neurath to London must be 
postponed.” There is no room for doubt that the reason 
given in the German statement was not the real reason for 
the ‘‘ postponement” of Baron von Neurath’s visit. The 
alleged attack on the Lezpzig was a mere pretext. 

What exactly did happen? On June i1gth, exactly a week 
after the Four-Power Agreement had been concluded, Herr 
von Ribbentrop, German Ambassador in London, demanded 
a meeting of the four Powers. A meeting was duly and 
immediately convened for 5 p.m. that day, and it took place 
_in the British Foreign Office. Mr. Eden presided. The other 
persons present were the German, French and _ Italian 
Ambassadors, Herr von Ribbentrop, M. Corbin and Count 
Grandi. The meeting was preceded by an announcement 
made in Berlin that an attack had been made on the German 
cruiser Leipzig (6,000 tons) which had been despatched to 
Spanish waters after the bombing of the Deutschland. The 
detail was given that three torpedoes had been launched at 
the Leipzig while cruising off Oran on June 15th, and that 
another torpedo had been fired at her on June 18th; but all 
the shots had missed their mark. Herr von Ribbentrop, 
however, was instructed to request a meeting of the four 
Powers. At the meeting Herr von Ribbentrop gave an account 
of the alleged incident and explained that instead of taking 
reprisals the German Government was now acting under the 
terms of the June 12th agreement by “ consulting ” the other 
three Powers about the action to be taken jointly by them. 
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The meeting passed in a calm, even friendly spirit and was 
adjourned so that the four delegates could consult their 
governments. June 19th was a Saturday. It was arranged 
that the adjourned meeting should take place on the Monday, 
June 21st. But before it took place, namely on Sunday, 
June zoth, the British Government was informally advised 
that the von Neurath visit could not now take place. The 
official intimation to that effect was not made public till 
twenty-four hours later. 

It was quite clear that the Leipzig incident was not the real 
cause, but only a pretext. The attack on the Lezpzig had taken 
place on Tuesday, June 15th, and nothing had been said 
about it in Berlin. Suddenly, on Saturday afternoon, June 
Igth, an announcement is made in Berlin and Herr von 
Ribbentrop requests a meeting of the four Powers. Why? 
Those who moved behind the scenes of high diplomacy 
could make a shrewd guess. The impending visit of Baron von 
Neurath to London had been announced on June 15th and 
was to take place a week later, on June 23rd. It was known 
behind the scenes of general diplomacy, in the several em- 
bassies, for instance, that Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Sir 
Samuel Hoare had been the initiating spirits in the proposed 
Anglo-German conversations, and that Mr. Anthony Eden 
had more reluctantly consented. It is a normal, though not 
invariable, diplomatic practice to send communications to a 
foreign government through the channel of the originating 
country’s ambassador in the capital of the country addressed. 
For instance: in inviting the German Foreign Minister to 
visit London, the British Government would send the 
invitation through Sir Neville Henderson, British Ambas- 
sador in Berlin, not through Herr von Ribbentrop in London. 
It is even more businesslike to send such messages through 
the co-national source; that is, it is better for a British 
message to Germany to be passed on by a British agent 
rather than by a German agent and vice versa. | 

But it was a matter of common gossip that certain British 
quarters, official and non-official, were less than well disposed 
towards Herr von Ribbentrop personally. In those circum- 
stances it was at least unfortunate that Herr von Ribbentrop 
was in form—even though that form itself was correct— 
ignored in an attempt, initiated from London, to improve 
Anglo-German relations. After all, Herr von Ribbentrop 
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was the German Ambassador stationed in London, and it 
was part of his job to improve Anglo-German relations. 
Could tact, could courtesy, not have been used? Even 
though there was no dictate in diplomatic practice to that 
effect, could not Herr von Ribbentrop have been informally 
consulted and his goodwill ensured, or cultivated? It 
happens to be known as one of Herr Hitler’s qualities that 
he is loyal to his friends so long as they are loyal to him. 
Herr von Ribbentrop is a great friend of Herr Hitler’s. He 
is able to communicate with Herr Hitler, and the British 
Foreign Office, of course, does not know the content of what 
he thus communicates. In the present instance the inescap- 
able facts are that on June 15th it was announced by the 
British Government that the German Foreign Minister had 
been invited, and had accepted the invitation, to pay an 
official visit to London ; and that a week later, on June 21st, 
it was announced from Berlin that the visit was “ post- 
poned.” Such a publicly advertised mishap argued mis- 
Management somewhere ; and the enterprise was a British 
enterprise. 

The explanation was not indeed far to seek. It is known in 
the embassies and other well-informed quarters that certain 
British newspapers are inspired. If it be desired to know what 
exactly is in the mind of Mr. Anthony Eden at any given 
moment, the well-informed people know exactly where to 
look in exactly which newspapers. On the morning of Satur- 
day, June 19th, certain newspapers made certain comments on 
the approaching visit of Baron von Neurath. When Herr von 
Ribbentrop read them he must have been amazed, and 
secretly delighted. In effect what they said was this: “ The 
German Foreign Minister has been invited to come to London. 
Weare delighted to receive him. But it must be clearly under- 
stood by him that he comes on all fours, crawling. British 
rearmament, by jingo, has made the German Government 
desire an understanding with Great Britain. There must be 
no nonsense about colonies, or about anything else. . . etc.” 
That parody contains no extravagance, no exaggeration of the 
blatant spirit of what was written in those particular news- 
papers, whose source of inspiration was well known. It would 
be interesting to read what Herr von Ribbentrop wrote to 
Herr Hitler, or to know what Herr Hitler said, or what Baron 
von Neurath thought. The open fact is that it was on that 
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very day, Saturday, June 19th, that Berlin decided to make 
its song about the incident of the Leipzig, which had taken 
place on the previous Tuesday, and that the meeting of 
the four Powers was requested urgently for that day in the 
palpable hope that it would go badly and thus provide the 
German Government with the pretext it, in courtesy, wanted 
for cancelling the von Neurath visit. Instead the meeting 
went well. Herr von Ribbentrop is a human being, and he 
was in a good temper. Mr. Eden (in whose nature there is a 
certain simplicity, which, other things being equal, might 
have made him an effective and good Foreign Secretary) was 
obviously pleased that the four-Power Agreement of June 
12th was working well. M. Corbin and Count Grandi were not 
the active parties in that particular meeting, partly because 
the general diplomatic situation at that moment happened 
to be dominated by the impending Anglo-German conversa- 
tions. On the next day, Sunday, June zoth, Mr. Eden, to his 
great surprise no doubt, was advised that the von Neurath 
visit would not take place because Baron von Neurath was 
unable to leave Berlin. Could any pretext be more trans- 
parent ? At Germany’s own request the four Powers were 
actually considering the Leipzig incident. 

As the cold disillusion dawned the diplomatic influences 
quickly changed. The five-days’ wonder of an impending 
attempt to improve Anglo-German relations was dissipated. 
All the diplomats at once worked themselves up in an 
opposite sense. We know what Europe is like. We know how 
swiftly a crisis in these nervous days can develop. Instead of 
Baron von Neurath coming to London to the accompaniment 
of Anglo-German mutual admiration and fellowship, we saw 
the British and the German press relapsing into their more 
habitual practice of mutual recrimination. In common with 
other fields of human work the press of most countries has 
been devastated by the loss of man-power resulting from the 
last great war. 

The week June 2oth to June 26th was characterised by a 
crescendo of emotional disturbance. On Monday, June 21st, 
the day when the von Neurath visit was officially postponed, 
the four Powers held their adjourned meeting in the British 
Foreign Office. They failed to agree. They met again on the 
following day, Tuesday, June 22nd, and then issued this 
statement : “ It was unfortunately found impossible to reach 
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agreement on the measures which should be adopted in this 
case. It was considered on the one hand, that while proposals 
should be jointly examined for increasing the security of the 
ships of the four Powers on patrol, an inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the incidents should precede any steps directed 
against the Spanish party involved. On the other hand, the 
facts were regarded as being clearly established, and the 
incidents were considered to require immediate active steps 
in order to maintain the solidarity of the Powers and forestall 
the recurrence of such incidents. The proposal on which 
agreement could not be reached was that an immediate naval 
demonstration, showing the flag of the four Powers, should 
be held off the coast of Valencia.” What had really happened 
at the meeting, and was commonly known to have hap- 
pened, was that the German and Italian Ambassadors had 
ranged themselves in a head-on opposition to Mr. Eden and 
the French Ambassador. Yet Herr von Ribbentrop had 
demanded nothing more drastic than the sending to Valencia 
of a stern protest by the four Powers and the staging of a 
four-Power naval demonstration off Valencia. The actual 
facts and details were, however, of no consequence in circum- 
stances where passions had become engaged. 

On Wednesday, June 23rd, the German and Italian Am- 
bassadors in London announced to Mr. Eden their “ final ” 
withdrawal from participation in the supervisory patrol of the 
Spanish coast. Herr von Ribbentrop then flew to Berlin for 
consultation, and Mr. Anthony Eden went to see the King. 
There was a general atmosphere of crisis. The situation was 
indeed deplorable. 

Then a curious thing happened. A debate took place in the 
British House of Commons on Friday, June 25th. Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain rose to speak. It was his first essay in 
foreign policy since becoming Prime Minister. He spoke 
coolly, wisely. He paid a tribute to Germany for her restraint 
in not taking reprisals for the Leipzig incident, but instead 
referring the incident to the four Powers. It was clear that the 
British Cabinet had been applying a little common sense to 
the emotional circumstances. Mr. Chamberlain ended his 
speech with this impressive appeal : “ I have read that in the 
high mountains there are sometimes conditions to be found 
when an incautious move, or even a sudden loud exclamation, _ 
may start an avalanche. That is just the condition in which 
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we are finding ourselves to-day. I believe, although the snow 
may be perilously poised, it has not yet begun to move, and 
if we can all exercise caution, patience and self-restraint, we 
may yet be able to save the peace of Europe.” Mr. Eden, too, 
spoke like a wise man on that occasion. Clearly, the British 
Cabinet had put in some earnest team work. Mr. Eden 
argued a reasoned, tempered case for “ peace at almost any 
price.” It is a refreshing thing to hear such words from the 
lips of a European politician. What the hot-heads always 
say is: ‘ There’s a rock ahead. Shall it be said that Britons 
are slaves or cowards? Never. Away with defeatism. Let us 
muster all our courage and dash into that rock.” Mr. Lloyd 
George, for instance, in this same debate spoke thus: “ The 
Prime Minister said that we must keep cool heads. Yes, but 
we must have not only cool heads, but stout hearts. Any fish 
could have a cool head. Our great failure during the last four 
or five years has been that our hearts have failed us.” Mr. 
Eden on that occasion gave this excellent contrasting 
doctrine: “It is a true saying that to keep this country at 
peace is a great contribution to the peace of Europe, and, 
whatever may be said about ‘ peace at any price,’ if the right 
hon. gentleman puts it ‘ peace at almost any price’ I shall 
scarcely quarrel with him.” 

A marked easing of the general tension followed the speeches 
of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Eden. The better feeling was 
helped by certain reassuring indications that the German 
Government was disposed to continue its full part in the work 
of the Non-Intervention Committee. At a meeting of the 
Chairman’s Sub-committee on June 29th, the British and 
French Governments submitted their joint proposal for closing 
the gap made in the supervisory naval patrol by the with- 
drawal of the Germen and Italian ships. The proposal was 
that the French and British navies should extend their zones 
so as to incorporate the stretches of coast now left uncovered, 
namely on the south-east from Cape De Gata to Cape Oropesa _ 
(formerly patrolled by the German ships), and on the east 
coast from Cape Oropesa to the French frontier, as well as the 
Island of Minorca (formerly patrolled by the Italian ships). 
If that proposal were accepted by the sub-committee, it was 
the further intention, on French initiative, of France and 
Britain to suggest a redistribution of zones to the effect that 
the whole Mediterranean coast of Spain be patrolled by the 
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British Navy, and the whole north coast by the French. That 
would involve the vacating by the British ships in favour of 
the French of the coast-line from the French frontier to Cape 
Busto, and the taking over by Britain of both the former 
German and Italian zones. It was not concealed in either 
German or Italian quarters that if co-operation was to be 
recaptured in the cause of non-intervention it would be neces- 
sary once for all to deal with the juridical discrepancy between 
the four Powers. All that was claimed by Berlin and Rome 
_ was that London and Paris should adopt an open attitude 
and should treat the two sides impartially. If, it was argued, 
belligerent rights were accorded to the two sides, such inci- 
dents as those of the Deutschland, Barletta, and Leipzig would 
be the less likely. 

During the first and second weeks of July the governments 
in London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Moscow, Lisbon, and the 
twenty-one other countries represented on the Non-Interven- 
tion Committee were considering what was called the “ dead- 
lock ” between the German-Italian view on the one side and 
the British-French view on the other. It was a fortnight since 
the attack on the German cruiser Le1pzig had been made the 
occasion for a Big Power crisis over Spain. The point now 
reached was an apparent division of opinion between Germany 
and Italy, supported by Portugal on the one side, and France 
and Britain supported by Russia on the other. But the issue 
no longer concerned the attempted torpedoing of the Leipzig 
or the machinery of sanction against the recurrence of such 
an incident. It had broadened into a direct, generalised, but 
in some ways unsubstantial conflict of feeling between two 
sets of Powers. 

Against the Franco-British proposal that the French and 
British navies should fill the gap made by the withdrawal of 
the German and Italian ships from the naval patrol, Berlin 
and Rome made a counter-proposal now to be considered by 
the twenty-seven Governments represented on the Non- 
Intervention Committee, of a somewhat wider import. The 
counter-proposal simply was that the Valencia and Franco 
authorities in Spain be equally “ recognised” in the diplo- 
matic sense by all the non-Spanish Powers. As a result of 
such a step, belligerent rights would be impartially conceded 
to both sides. The existing position was that Germany and 
Italy recognised Franco as the lawful Government of Spain, 
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and France and Britain recognised Valencia in that sense. 
The Berlin-Rome proposal, therefore, incorporated an offer ; 
the offer on their part to recognise Valencia. 

The British Government’s assumption was that Valencia 
must be accepted as the Government of Spain unless and until 
the Franco organisation succeeded in suppressing the Valencia 
authority. But the difficulty felt, both in British and in other 
quarters, was that the present title of Valencia to sovereign 
status rested merely upon the accident that the Caballero 
coup (for it was nothing else) of last summer happened to be 
staged in Madrid. Sefior Caballero had no more electoral 
or constitutional mandate than General Franco. But there 
were other issues now at stake than merely juridical 
issues. British interests were increasingly recognised to be 
involved. The iron-ore mines of Bilbao, in which in the past 
one-third of the entire output had come to Britain, were now 
in Franco’s control. Gibraltar is a vital gateway to Britain’s 
eastern outposts. Hence it was that the policy of gratuitously 
antagonising Franco was being subjected to a closer scrutiny 
than before in official quarters in Britain. No less pointed a 
question had to be faced by the British Government than 
whether it would accept a continued state of tension with 
Germany and Italy over what was essentially a Spanish 
matter. Also, it was emphasised in German and Italian 
quarters alike that they wanted the scheme of non-interven- 
tion to be continued. They suggested that the naval part of 
it be eliminated on the ground that only ships flying the flags 
of the non-interventionist Powers could be challenged. Ships 
flying either the Spanish flag or that of any Power not repre- 
sented on the London Committee were immune. As a means 
of control, the naval scheme, according to Berlin and Rome, 
was useless. If Germany and Italy on the one side and France 
and Britain on the other equally wanted a policy of non- 
intervention, was it impossible for the four of them to agree 
on a policy of non-intervention? As this paper was written, 
so elementary a question had not been answered. The British 
Government on July 9th was unanimously invited by the 

on-Intervention Committee to explore the possibility of a 
solution. 


GrorcEe Grascow. 
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EGYPT *PHROUGH THE AGES: 


Emil Ludwig’s study of the Upper Nile, reviewed in these 
pages not long ago, has been quickly followed by a volume* 
describing the progress of the mighty river through the land 
of Egypt. There is naturally less novelty in the sequel, but 
it is in no way inferior in many-sided interest. While three- 
quarters of the first volume were devoted to nature, and only 
one quarter to history, half of the second is concerned with 
the past. The author surveys the successive stages of the 
long story from the standpoint of the fellah, the connecting 
link between the dynasties and the overlords. But the real 
hero of the drama is the river itself, which inspires Dr. 
Ludwig to his most eloquent passages. He never tires of 
recording its achievements and its place in the making of 
civilisation. It was the Nile that created astronomy and 
mathematics, law and equity, money and police, long before 
any other association of people in the earth possessed them ? 
Not the least of its creations was the Egyptian people, who 
learned the lessons that nature taught them with such aston- 
ishing success. ‘ Canals are their epics, dams their dramas, 
the pyramids their philosophies.” The centuries are some- 
times spanned in a single sentence. “ In 600 B.c. Necho began 
the Suez Canal, which was not finished until our own epoch.” 


® The Nile in Egypt. By Emil Ludwig. Allen & Unwin. 
VoL. CLI. 16 
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Time seems to count for less in the Valley of the Nile than 
elsewhere. 

Among the many portraits in the long picture gallery 
Alexander and Cleopatra stand out with startling vividness 
in the ancient world. Our author’s interest in faces is well 
known to his readers, and he reconstructs the young Conqueror 
from the busts and coins, paintings and literary records. 
““ Egypt received him like a god,” and he repaid her homage 
by the foundation of the city which immortalises his name. 
Cleopatra, we are told, lived out her nature with more genius 
than any other queen, dying at the age of thirty-nine, after 
reigning for twenty years and loving for at least twenty- 
eight. “Chance such as comes once in a thousand years 
drew the men of the mightiest empire into her country ; they 
came to seek corn for their voters, and they found an en- 
chantress.” 

In the modern world, which for Egypt begins with Napoleon, 
we meet at the outset Mehemet Ali, the Albanian adven- 
turer of genius, who founded the dynasty which rules in 
Cairo to-day; his son Ibrahim, the soldier of the family ; 
his grandson Ismail, who made the Suez Canal and whose 
extravagance brought the English occupation which lasted 
half a century and was terminated by the recent Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty. Of Lord Cromer he writes with respectful 
admiration. He notes his sense of reality, his sincerity, his 
entire absence of vanity, his devotion and endurance, his 
sympathy with the toiling fellah. “ And yet his work was 
by no means entirely beneficent. Much was left undone; 
many problems were solved in the interests of the Europeans, 
and against those of the fellah whom he wished to protect . . . 
What is done for the good of the community cannot be 
completely severed from the advantage of the civilising 
Power, even though its mission is in the hands of a man moved 
by pure love of mankind.” Dr. Ludwig also pays tribute to 
Arabi and Zaghlul, the leaders of Egyptian nationalism and, 
according to their lights, the champions of the poor. “ When — 
he died in 1926, Zaghlul was given a funeral such as no 
Egyptian had ever had before him . . . A fellah lay on the 
bier past which the nation defiled, a fellah born in a little 
dark room of Nile mud, among fowls and pigeons, between 
the donkey and the camel, and doubtless furnished with the 
talismans of the wise woman, which for once were worth the 
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money. How high such a life towers above that of Cheops 
and his huge pyramid! ” Whether the days of which Zaghlul 
was the most eminent representative will profit by the com- 
plete disappearance of British rule remains to be seen. 
Taxation is unlikely to decrease, and oriental justice is not 
always to our taste. But it is well that Egypt should now 
shape her own destinies, and her late masters will watch her 
effort with sympathy and hope. G: P.G:. 


ASPECTS OF A CHANGING SOCIAL 
SERUCTU RE 


This publication of last year’s Halley Stewart Lecture makes 
avery serviceable discussion of the economic problems of our 
time from a humanist standpoint. No one is better qualified 
by long personal experience and sympathetic judgment to 
handle these grave matters than Sir Percy Alden. Opening 
with a chapter on “‘ The Child and the Citizen,” he sets forth 
the requirements relating to food, housing and other health 
conditions and the existing means for meeting these require- 
ments. The wider aspects of health and housing with the 
latest available statistics are treated in separate chapters, 
showing what has been done in recent years and how much 
still remains to be done by the combined powers of private 
enterprise, municipal and state assistance. Approaching the 
subject of social security, Sir Percy launches out into the 
broader issues of poverty, employment, and the new social 
services as devices for security of life. 

In an exceedingly thoughtful chapter, “ The Future of 
Industry,” he enters upon a general discussion of industrial 
reform movements in relation to the needs and dispositions 
of a people little given to economic theorising, and by long 
tradition opportunist in their progress. “ We aim at equality 
of economic opportunity, for we all recognise that totalitarian 
equality, as human beings are constituted, is impossible. The 
- distribution of wealth in a well-ordered state should aim at 
realising common justice.” Much of the later part of the book 
is given to explaining what can be, and is being, done to 
promote this ideal of equality and justice. Sir Percy sees a 
growing willingness of employers and employed to come 

* Aspects of a Changing Social Structure. By Sir Percy Alden. Allen & Unwin, 
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together so as to combine good conditions of labour with 
profitable business. Labour will take not only a larger share 
of the industrial income, but an increasing part in the organisa- 
tion of industry. Industry in general will be put upon an 
equitable basis by these better relations between capital and 
labour, with the requisite state controls to prevent the 
emergence of oppressive monopolies and to secure the interests 
of the consumer. There will be some nationalisation alike of 
ownership and control, but in most industries the operation 
will be left to Councils representing employers and employed. 
“ A completed organisation would mean that employers and 
employed are working in harmony, planning for the future 
and understanding the difficulties that confront both sides.” 
Sir Percy does not discuss the difficulties attending such co- 
operative management, the fact that the expert knowledge for 
such planning is confined to the employing class. He trusts, how- 
ever, to growing education and goodwill to make such co-opera- 
tion effective, a process that will require considerable time. 

The final chapters are devoted to Coal-mining and Agri- 
culture. On both these matters Sir Percy speaks with much 
expert knowledge, and his interpretation of the coal situation 
is most useful. Our agricultural policy he recognises as mainly 
dependent upon two issues, the production of foods congenial 
to our soil and climate, and the importance for health and 
physique of retaining upon the soil a large proportion of our 
declining population. The pervasive purpose of the book is 
to enlist the goodwill, reason and sense of justice, which the 
author holds to be our most distinctive heritage, in the causes 
of peace, security and progress. 


J. A. Hozsson, 


PEACE PUISGHANGE? 


The problem of peaceful change which is now generally 
recognised as inseparable from any lasting system of security 
Is receiving ever-increasing ventilation. Various aspects of 
the question are discussed with advantage in a series of 
published lectures which were recently delivered at the 

* (1) Peaceful Change. A symposium edited by C. A. W. Manning. Macmillan. (2) 
A History of Peaceful Change in the Modern World. By C. R. M. F. Cruttwell. Oxford 


University Press. (3) International Legislation. By Torsten Gihl. Oxford University 
Press. (4) Legal Machinery for Peaceful Change. By Karl Strupp. Constable. 
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London School of Economics by well-known authorities 
and which should help to remove some misconceptions 
commonly associated with revision. The relation of economic 
needs to territorial change is lucidly put by Professor L. C. 
Robbins, who points out that territorial sovereignty is of 
small advantage in a world of free trade and that under pre- 
sent conditions it is advantageous in so far as real incomes 
are not lowered by restrictions and manipulations which 
otherwise would be imposed by a foreign state. This is 
endorsed by Professor T. E. Gregory who, in discussing the 
demand for colonies as the source of raw materials, holds 
that the currency argument “ has nothing in fact to do with 
the issue of territorial control,” and that it really conceals 
a tariff argument. The paramount need is for tariff concessions 
and the open door. On the other hand, in existing circum- 
stances transfer would enable Germany to monopolise and 
exploit the resources of a colonial area, though the poverty 
of colonies in raw materials is well known. 

The historical background to the problem of change has 
been surveyed by Mr. C. R. M. F. Cruttwell in a work which 
examines “‘ all the more important and significant examples ” 
of peaceful political changes since 1815. There was during the 
nineteenth century a steady increase in the proportion of 
issues determined by peaceful means, and disputes so re- 
solved included almost every class of case relating to the 
acquisition, cession and self-renunciation of territorial sover- 
eignty. It is also “ noteworthy that no boundary dispute or 
question of contested jurisdiction had led to war between 
European states since 1815.” Perhaps the most remarkable 
instance of peaceful change was the agreed secession of Nor- 
way from Sweden in 1905. Mr. Cruttwell also deals with 
changes in national status, but deliberately omits the evolu- 
tion of the British Commonwealth, admittedly “ the greatest 
and the most genuinely peaceful transformation of status ” 
in history. He concludes generally that peaceful change 
thrives under modern conditions and that vast armaments 
favour the solution of all minor disputes, although the nine- 
teenth century displayed a greater grasp of non-essentials 
than its distracted successor seems able to show. Precedent 
demonstrates that in the settling of concrete and tangible 
issues, secrecy is the best way of ensuring a fair bargain and 
its acceptance by public opinion. He cites in particular the 
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Anglo-American boundary treaties which, though negotiated 
amid inflamed feeling and subjected to intense criticism, 
have become accepted as reasonable and permanent com- 
promises. The author also surveys the growth of the plebiscite 
up to 1870 and its revival after the War and concludes that 
it is, under impartial international control, a reasonably 
accurate method of ascertaining popular wishes. 

Mr. Cruttwell has inevitably to give a wide interpretation 
in defining “ peaceful ” change; for, as he points out, “ the 
contingent threat of war ” has been most often the decisive 
factor in securing pacific revision. But ultimately it is not 
so much the background of force as its source and motives 
which are most material. A judge’s decision is none the less 
peaceful because its enforcement depends ultimately on 
force. In this connection it is well to note Mr. Cruttwell’s 
tribute to the valuable work of the Great Powers in the 
nineteenth century in imposing or initiating solutions for 
many difficulties which might have caused a general con- 
flagration. Though neither impartial nor disinterested, their 
methods “ were far from being exclusively cynical.” All 
changes outside the British Empire have been hitherto, as 
Professor Arnold Toynbee points out in his instructive 
historical sketch in Peaceful Change, “‘ haphazard and not in 
application of any uniform principle.” Pacific revision 
cannot be the rule without the creation of a regular and 
impartial organ of change. 

The procedural aspect is discussed in a contribution by 
Dr. H. Lauterpacht, who takes the extreme view that no 
institutional system of peaceful change is possible without 
an international legislature with power to impose its will. 
Short of this, States can only be assisted by procedural 
methods to surrender rights in obedience to morality and 
political wisdom. He rejects the conception of an equity 
tribunal deciding political disputes ex aeguo et bono. A some- 
what analogous view is held by Dr. Torsten Gihl in the course 
of a closely reasoned and technical study of the growth of 
international law and of change in legal relationships. 
Although he regards an equity court as a practical possibility, 
its decisions would be determined on arbitrary and extra- 
legal considerations by persons without sufficient qualifications. 
A further objection, that “any state could at any time 
call for a change in existing conditions,” questions the 
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whole need for their constant reconsideration. In Legal 
Machinery for Peaceful Change, Professor Karl Strupp has 
compiled a draft convention, setting up alongside the Hague 
Court an equity tribunal constituted on analogous lines. To 
the latter, signatories would submit, in the absence of agreed 
arbitration, all non-juridical disputes for decision, based on 
principles of international justice which would override 
where incompatible, legal rights. The award ex aequo et bono 
draws a valuable comparison from the old English Chancery 
jurisdiction. When Dr. Lauterpacht remarks that “ drastic 
interference with existing rights has seldom, if ever, been 
achieved by the process of judicial legislation,” he forgets 
that the English court of equity overrode and prevented the 
enforcement of legal rights when contrary to equitable 
principles and created its own supplementary remedies. 
That an analogous system in international relations is 
recognised as practicable is demonstrated in existing treaties 
which provide for an award in equity. 


THE FRENCH ARMY.* 


Mr. Davis is probably right in the importance he attaches 
to the nature and quality of the French army. “ If,” he 
writes, ‘“‘ there is one thing certain, it is that the fate of the 
Anglo-Saxon nations is bound up in the fate of the French, 
and on their fate depends the fate of democracy, liberty, 
and justice in the world.” It is not Mr. Davis’ purpose to 
argue the case for an Anglo-French entente on diplomatic 
grounds, still less to argue the absurd rivalry between a pro- 
French or a pro-German policy on the part of the British 
Government. He rather takes it for granted, without 
elaborating the diplomatic circumstance, that the accident of 
geography and of other acts of God, do make of France a 
matter of material concern to Great Britain. He has there- 
fore been at pains to sketch the recent history of France 
from a particular point of view, namely from the point of 
view of the relative fighting strength of France and Germany. 
If the truth were simply told, most of us in our bones believe 
that the current nightmare of possible war centres round the 
old antagonism between Germany and France. We equally 


* The French War Machine. By Shelby Cullom Davis. Allen & Unwin. 
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believe that nothing short of a miracle could keep us out of it. 
One of the practical questions, therefore, that cannot be 
dodged in present circumstances, is what chance would France 
have in the military sense in the event of another war with 
Germany? From that point of view, Mr. Davis’ book is 
wholly commendable. He has taken infinite trouble. He puts 
the military facts in their political background (for the 
political cannot be divorced from the military factor in any 
country) and he spreads his enquiry over the evolution of the 
past half-century. 

The immediately interesting aspect of the book is that the 
author fully describes the present organisation, strength and 
moral of the French army. But he assigns a predominant 
importance to the question of man-power. That unfortunately 
is one of the indisputable facts of the human jungle we know 
as “ civilisation.”” The book we have before us devotes its 
first and most important chapter, headed “A Bid for 
Babies,” to a consideration of the central mystery of human 
life from the exclusively cold-blooded aspect of war material. 
He quotes the German who gave as his advice for the dis- 
armament of Germany: “ Seize the German women, for it 
is they who manufacture the most redoubtable and most 
necessary material of war.” He gives a long account of the 
historic race between the German and the French population 
and incorporates the frantic tale of the devices that have been 
adopted in France to make good in that race. The quicker 
tempo of German fertility and the obstinate fact that the 
population of Germany exceeds that of France by some fifty 
per cent. is represented by the author—and who shall deny 
it ?—as the very kernel of Europe’s diplomatic problems. 

The book ends with an informative examination of the 
problem as it confronts M. Blum’s Government. The author 
gives it as his opinion that M. Blum will be forced to concede a 
French demand for a longer period of army service, but so 
far M. Blum has confined his efforts to improving the army’s 
equipment. Mr. Davis ends with the somewhat half-hearted 
hope that “ New guns, new machine-guns, new tanks, new 
aeroplanes, coupled to a wise production organisation, may 
render France’s smaller striking army a more formidable 
force than Germany’s Millionheer.” 


G. G. 
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DR. HORTON’S BIOGRAPHY.* 


Dr. Horton’s biographers are to be congratulated on 
achieving a difficult task that would have daunted the less 
equipped. Love for the man they portray is not allowed to 
impair objective estimates or copious material to overwhelm 
their discernment in selection. Dr. Peel, who contributes the 
major portion of this compendious record, admits that 
passages in Dr. Horton’s diaries and autobiography would 
provide “splendid case material for the psycho-analyst ” ; 
and those who do not accept certain premises of psycho- 
analysis will agree that problems raised cannot be solved 
until “‘ the psychologist and the philosopher have done their 
work, and their conclusions have been examined by one 
capable of sharing Horton’s religious experience.” Mean- 
while the authors may rest assured that no other diagnosis 
can obliterate the significance of their findings, the chief of 
which is an Unseen Presence and Power. Through hearing 
and knowing Dr. Horton they and numerous others came 
into contact with a sphere of existence that kindled or trans- 
formed their lives. 

“For me, more than any other man I have met, he was,” 
writes one of his disciples, “a revelation of Christ... .” Nor 
was this disciple’s experience by any means singular. 


“His one burning passion was to know Christ and reveal 
Him to others”; and such revelation was comprehensive, 
as testified by personal intercourse, by his preaching and 
pastorate at Lyndhurst Road Chapel, Hampstead, his 
fearless advocacy of social righteousness and service, his 
writings, and by his enthusiasm and travels on behalf of 
foreign missions. By their willingness to accept the findings 
of Biblical criticism he and George Adam Smith averted bitter 
controversy concerning Old Testament inspiration ; and in 
order to consider Christian faith in the light of modern science 
and criticism, he founded and presided over the Modern Free 
Churchmen’s Conference in 1927. 

Certain things were clear and definite and authoritative to 
Horton all his life—a belief in prayer and in God’s revelation in 
Christ Jesus. About everything else he was prepared to improvise, 
and with wonderful skill he did it. 

* Robert Forman Horton. By Albert Peel, Litt.D., and J. A. R. Marriott. George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
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He was Chairman of the Congregational Union in 1903 
and President of the Free Church Council in 1905. At Oxford 
he had been a Fellow of New College after taking a record 
First in Greats and being President of the Union. But the 
decisive influences in his career were pre-Oxford—the 
beginning of the friendship with Mrs. Oakes that bewildered 
his admirers, and Puritan assumptions and prejudices which 


puzzled contemporaries as well as the post-war generation. — 


“Despite his classical training, the Puritan in him was 
dominant”; but had he been brought up in a different 
environment as a boy, it is almost certain that the Greek in 
him rather than the Hebrew would have won the victory. To 
others he often appeared “ an innocent abroad,” ignoring his 
own interests, and “‘ was adored and ridiculed, worshipped 
and condemned, esteemed and decried.”” He lacked a sense of 
the incongruous, but persistently curbed his own ironic wit. 
His life-long desire was that of the unknown mystic, “ I would 
fain to be to the Eternal Goodness what a man’s hand is to a man ” 
. . . but that such a yearning should lead to preoccupation 
with self is inevitable, and therein are many perils. 
Yet Sir John Marriott predicts that his enduring fame will 
rest on “ the greatest victory of his life,” that over himself. 
“‘ His pre-eminent quality was that of an earthly saint.” 


Der rer 


SMILEA.S 


It is a pleasure to read the fine biography of Swift that Mr. 
Bertram Newman has written. It embodies the latest results 
of assured scholarship, and is notable for the piercing insight 
into the remarkable character of the Dean himself. Through- 
out the book there is that loving familiarity with his genera- 
tion that marks it out as one no student can ignore. While all 
aspects of his life receive due attention, the man himself is 
never lost among the pamphlets he wrote or the people with 
whom he mixed. He stands out as formidably as he stood out 
in life. The author realises that the tragedy of his life lay not 
in the last few failing years, pathetic as they were, when 
aphasia and apathy silenced the bitter tongue and numbed 
the vigorous intellect. It happened thirty years before, when 
he was suddenly uprooted, in the prime of life, from busy 
political work and congenial friends, to be exiled for ever to a 

* Fonathan Swift. By Bertram Newman. Allen & Unwin. 
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country he detested and society he despised. “Driven to 
this wretched kingdom,” is his view of his appointment to 
the Deanery of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. He frequently com- 
plained, with his usual exaggeration, that in Dublin there was 
hardly a house fit to dine in. Mr. Newman is quite aware that 
there was an abundance of gifted men and women among the 
landed gentry, in Trinity College (where he had two friends in 
Delany and Helsham), on the bench, and among the peers 
and great commoners. They were all in his opinion dyed with 
the stain of Whiggery, and he went so far as to state that he 
had not the acquaintance of a single peer in Ireland—a state- 
ment flatly contradicted by his own correspondence. 

One of the ablest chapters investigates the relations of 
Swift with Stella and Vanessa, and here the author spends 
his strength without any dogmatising. The story of Abélard 
and Héloise is not a whit more poignant than that of Swift 
and Stella, and it has conferred an immortality upon them 
independent of the literary reputation of the pamphleteer who 
defeated the invincible Duke of Marlborough. Life proved too 
hard for them as for many another. He preserved her hair 
in an envelope in which he had written the deathless phrase, 
** Only a woman’s hair.” Were they or were they not actually 
married ? The author has conducted his researches with the 
view of satisfying himself on this point, and he has slowly 
come to the conclusion that they were not. Perhaps the solu- 
tion of this problem is as impossible as that of the authorship 
of the letters of Junius, but will this consideration ever deter 
men from endeavouring to find it? We must not forget that 
it was Swift’s “ trade to deal in mysteries,” as Bolingbroke 
informed him, and mystery formed a constituent part of his 
strange career. The man whom Stella loved, and the poor in 
the vicinity of the Deanery adored, was clearly not a misan- 
thrope. The world, however, remembers the man who used 
to read the third chapter of Job on his birthday, that he might 
curse the day he was born. His long experience of public life 
had taught him to distrust—-to hate, he says—all mankind. 
The truth is that Swift was a disappointed man, disappointed 
with himself, disappointed with human nature, from which 
he expected more than it could ever give and more than he 
himself was willing to give. All that he hoped at the last was 
to lie ubi seva indignatio ulterius cor lacerare nequit. 

Rosert H. Murray. 
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Signorina Maria dell’ Isola is already well known to all 
lovers of Italian literature, not merely for some few but ex- 
tremely moving and delicate elegies, but also and mainly for 
her work on Napoleon in Italian Poetry. Her latest book, 
which ought to have appeared in Bologna as part of the cele- 
brations of the first Centenary of Carducci’s birth, is, however, 
not merely the greatest of her works, but unquestionably the 
most important work on the influence of the first great poet 
of United Italy on the literature of all other countries of 
European culture. It is highly to be regretted that the book 
was prevented from appearing in Italy, presumably because 
the authoress has not suppressed any aspect of Carducci’s 
immense literary contribution to culture obviously incom- 
patible with the régime now existing in that country : for few 
poets have been so steadfastly noble fighters for liberty. Of 
him also indeed one might say, as he said in a fine epitaph to 
a Garibaldian, that ‘‘ Athens without slaves, Venice without 
Doges, Florence without friars, have been his ideal fatherland, 
the whole of liberty with the whole of civilisation his republic.” 

The title of the book might, of course, at first raise a 
question: has there been any real influence on the part of 
such an intensely Italian, classical and Latin poet as Carducci 
on any European literature, in the sense of a new movement in 
poetry ? Is it legitimate to speak of influence where there has 
been only either a wave of literary criticism or a series of 
translations, however excellent and even by such famous 
hands as those of a Mommsen and a Wilamowitz? First of all 
the great Italian poet exerted a real creative influence in the 
said sense in Spain and Rumania, by inspiring in the former 
the not less deeply classical poetry of Juan Costa y Llobera, 
and in the latter the poetry of Duilio Zamfirescu. Secondly, 
some of the translations of Carducci’s greatest lyrics are in 
themselves new creations, and testify to the existence in all 
countries, perhaps especially in England and Germany, of an 
élite of minds which find in him the interpreter of the con- 
tinuity of the Hellenic spirit in the modern world, and of that 
emotion, peculiar to the modern age, which is the historical 
emotion, the historical pietas, so often in his case interfused 


* Carducci nella letteratura europea. Di Maria dell’ Isola. (Les Presses Frangaises, 
Paris, 1936.) 
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with cosmic emotion. Finally, this work deserves the atten- 
tion of all who wish to know the psychological reaction of a 
first-rate critical Italian mind, imbued with reverence toward 
the Master, to the most sympathetic foreign interpretation 
and criticism of Carducci’s poetry and outlook. 

ANGELO CREspPI. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Price of European Peace,* by Mr. Frank Darvall, is a pregnant 
and significant work which, in the words of General Smuts, is as an 
academic essay “a very able and searching discussion on the whole 
problem of European peace.” It contains, in short, radical proposals 
for removing the inequality of status, treatment and opportunity which 
exists between Germany, Italy and the other “ Have-Not ” States and 
the so-called ‘‘ Have” nations, in particular France and Great Britain. 
To attain this equality Mr. Darvall urges a redistribution of frontiers 
“ on the sole basis of national preference ” as determined by plebiscites. 
This is to be supplemented by the creation of “ a common authority ” 
to guarantee to all States, great and small alike, equality “in respect 
of economic opportunity, military security and all other factors cal- 
culated to affect materially the contentment or otherwise of states.” 
All colonial territories are to be pooled and redistributed among nations 
in accordance with their own peculiar needs and capacities and with 
the desires and interests of the natives themselves; and they are all 
to. be governed on mandatory principles. International control of 
strategic points, such as the Suez Canal and Singapore, will remove any 
insecurity felt at the loss of territories of military importance. Mr, 
Darvall finally urges Great Britain to take a courageous and unselfish 
lead in furtherance of these principles which alone can form the 
foundation of a stable peace. In Count Bethlen’s view the author has 
“ found the theoretical answer ” to the problem of peace and justice in 
“a harmonious synthesis of security and revision.” As a practical pro- 
gramme it is condemned by General Smuts, who considers that frontier 
revision is “ hopelessly impracticable ” and likely to cause more con- 
fusion, that no Great Power will accept a limitation of national 
sovereignty, and that the “‘ Have-Nots ” are not likely to favour a new 
mandate scheme. In his opinion immediate policy should be to “ tackle 
the economic and financial problems with generous concessions from 
the ‘ Haves,’ halt the armament race ” and revive the League, with all 
the Great Powers, except the U.S.A., as active members and “ with a 
mandate to deal with the more urgent discontents. . . . And leave the 


rest to future developments.” 
* Hodge. 
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The fifth edition of Mr. Wickham Steed’s Hitler, Whence, and 
W hither 2* contains a new Introduction and a supplementary chapter. 
The former proclaims afresh the gospel of liberty, of which he is one 
of the most eloquent champions. The latter summarises the correspond- 
ence of Houston Stewart Chamberlain with the Kaiser over twenty 
years, and adds a remarkable letter written to Hitler in 1923, on the 
eve of the Munich putsch. The close affinity between these three ill- 
balanced minds is very striking. They were bound to each other by 
their common belief in the “‘ Aryan ” race and their common detesta- 
tion of democracy. ‘“‘ Nothing can be done so long as the Parliamentary 
system rules,” wrote Chamberlain to the Nazi chief; “God knows 
that the Germans have no spark of talent for this system.” The 
renegade Englishman did not live to see Hitler’s victory, but he is a 
deity in the Nazi pantheon. 

* * * * * 


Prince Ito,t by Kengi Hamada, is an authoritative record of the 
manifold achievements of the greatest of the makers of modern Japan. 
Containing as it does a mass of new material, taken from his official 
papers, the book is an important contribution to the history of the later 
decades of the nineteenth century and the opening years of the 
twentieth. The first half of the volume is devoted to the dramatic story 
of how Japan emerged from her age-long seclusion and took her place 
among the up-to-date communities of our modern world. When the 
process had been in the main accomplished, the stage widens and Japan 
enters the ranks of the Great Powers with her victories over China and 
Russia. It is here that the narrative becomes of most value to historical 
students, and the pages on Ito’s mission to Russia at the end of 1got, 
when the Anglo-Japanese alliance was being discussed in London, are 
-of first-rate importance. The closing chapters describe his work for 
Korea, and the final pages his murder by a Korean at the age of 69. 
“This apostle of Japanese liberalism ”’ was obviously a very great 
man, and, though his work was unfinished, no statesman since Bismarck 
has left behind him a more imposing monument. 

* * * * * 


Dr. William A. Robson has edited in The British Civil Servantt a 
valuable collection of essays relating mainly to the character, functions 
and efficiency of the personnel in the various branches of public ad- 
ministration. The contributions are at once explanatory, appreciative 
and critical. The Editor pleads for a “more constructive type” of 
official, for a wider social basis of recruitment and for greater flexibility 
and co-ordination over the whole range of public service. The need for 
“genuine social experience’ and closer contact with the outside 
world is also expressed by Professor Ernest Barker in the course of a 
short survey of the administrative class of the Home Civil Service. Mr. 


* Nisbet. + Allen & Unwin. $ Allen & Unwin. 
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Harold Nicolson would further democratise the Foreign Service by 
fusing the consular and diplomatic branches into one and establishing 
a Staff College through which all aspirants for the highest posts would 
have to pass. Prospects in the I.C.S. in the light of the new Constitution 
are discussed by Professor John Coatman. Other essays include that 
in which Sir Ernest Simon has brought his unrivalled experience to bear 
upon the conduct and efficiency of local government. Under the present 
system there is “no effective machinery for central control” of local 
policy. He would widen the powers of the Town Clerk who would 
become the Chief General Manager, with administrative rather than 
legal qualifications. The personnel of the public service corporations 
are discussed by Dr. Herman Finer. Some of his fears as to recruit- 
ment and facilities for public information are shared by Mr. Terence 
O’Brien, who in an able work, British Experiments in Public Ownership 
and Control,* analyses in turn the origin, structure and record of the 
Central Electricity Board, the B.B.C., and the London Passenger 
Transport Board. His general attitude is one of approbation and he 
concludes from these examples that where public service to the ex- 
clusion of private profit is desired, the public service corporation can 
be at once efficient and enterprising and susceptible to the general will. 


* * * * * 


The valuable services performed by the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs are well described in Chatham House,{ by Commander 
Stephen King-Hall who, as chairman of the endowment committee, is 
appealing for £250,000. Since its foundation in 1920 the Institute has 
grown with remarkable rapidity to become the principle centre in the 
British Commonwealth for the scientific investigation of international 
problems and the collection of information upon all aspects of imperial 
and foreign questions. The reports of its study groups are well known 
and widely appreciated for their accuracy, impartiality and objective 
treatment; and Professor Arnold Toynbee’s annual Survey of Inter- 
national A fairs, published under the auspices of the Institute, bears 
a world-wide reputation. For several years, also, the Information De- 
partment Papers have proved of the utmost service in providing the 
public with a groundwork of well-founded knowledge on current issues. 
Chatham House has developed not through its own propaganda, but 
owing to the increasing recognition and demand for its services, both 
as a centre of research and discussion and as a depository of informa- 
tion. Its work is only limited by its financial resources. 


* * * * * 


Among recent books on the countryside must be noticed Mr. J. 
Dixon-Scott’s England under Trust,t which bears striking testimony 
to the work of the National Trust since its foundation in 1895. The 


* Alien & Unwin. + Oxford Univ. Press. { Alexander Maclehose. 
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principal properties of the National Trust, which now owns or controls 
60,000 acres, are described in turn, including short accounts of their 
historical associations. They are illustrated by 62 impressive photo- 
graphs. A valuable survey of farming conditions prevalent over the 
different areas of England is contained in Farming England,* by 
Mr. A. G. Street, who is at once a practical farmer and a well-known 
writer. If he has at times something bitter or cynical to say on politics 
and townsmen, he writes objectively as an expert observer, in a direct 
and descriptive style which all readers will enjoy and appreciate. 

For those who love the waterways, seas and coasts of England, 
Mr. Frank Carr’s The Yachtsman’s England} will come as a delight. 
He writes with a knowledge gained by long experience, and his adven- 
tures embellish a fine piece of descriptive and informatory writing. 
This is not a technical book. The budding yachtsman who wants 
an elementary book on types of craft and a groundwork in the theory 
of sailing and navigation may read with advantage Sazling and Cruts- 
ing,* where Mr. K. Adlard Coles has put together a quantity of useful 
information. 

The distinctive character of the North of England is graphically 
portrayed in North Country,* by Mr. Edmund Vale. The volume is 
one of strong contrasts, between matchless scenery and historic 
buildings and great black and ugly agglomerations of industry. Mr. 
Vale, however, finds inspiration among these areas and their teeming 
inhabitants. Every passage in this book is alive and vibrant, written 
by one with deep feeling and appreciation of his subject. Another 
volume which imparts an atmosphere of reality is Mr. Michael Floyd’s 
account of The Face of Ireland.* He takes the reader on long tours of 
the countryside, describing with care the infinite varieties of the land- 
scape and imparting the character of this land of small farmers and 
peasant holdings. The quantity of detail will appeal more to the tourist 
than to the arm-chair reader. The Land of Wales* covers a much wider 
scope. It is an ambitious attempt by two Welsh authors, who are 
brother and sister, Peter and Eiluned Lewis, to compress into 116 
pages a survey of Welsh origins, the heritage of national culture, the 
outlook and lives of the people and a description of the countryside. 
If the book is inevitably inadequate it is written with much literary 
skill and undoubtedly portrays something of the spirit and temper 
of contemporary Wales. In all these volumes the excellent illustrations 
add greatly to their worth and interest. 


“ Batsford. t Seeley Service & Co. 


